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PREFACE. 



To teach the history of Europe has hitherto been 
almost an impossibility. The majority of school-* 
books on that subject have been far too ambitions. 
Within the space of one small volnme they have 
tried to compress all the events of all the countries 
in Europe, during many centuries. The result is, 
that they present little else tiian a dreary catalogue 
of kings, battles, dates, and scraps of information of 
every kind. Such books utterly fail to effect the 
great end of education — ^namely, the developing of 
the mind. Instead of drawing out the different 
faculties, they oppress them. The understanding 
becomes bewildered amid such a throng of detaila 
The imagination can form no picture out of so many 
diverse fragments. The memory refuses to be bur- 
dened with such a heavy conglomeration of facts; 
and though it may be forced to take in some of them, 
it very soon throws them off. 

In this book I have taken a simpler view of Eu^ 
ropean history. I have looked upon Europe as one 
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community. Those events that have influenced the 
whole, or a great part of that community, I have re- 
garded as emphatically European events; and to 
them I have given pre-eminence. Those events, on 
the other hand, whose influence has been confined to 
a particular country, I have looked upon as merely 
national events; and them I have generally omitted. 
So in writing a short history of England, the histo- 
rian dwells upon those changes which aflfect the 
whole country, and passes over those changes which 
only affect a particular shire. 

But the distinctive feature of this book is the plan 
of the narrative. The Christian era is divided into 
eight epochs. At the beginning of each of these 
divisions is an introductory chapter touching upon 
the general state of Europe. Then follow distinct 
and full biographies of the great men who have 
moulded the history of the period. . 

The advantages of this plan are obvious. While 
the introductory chapters will present a more general 
view of European history, the biographies will excite 
an especial interest The reader will follow the ca- 
reer of the great men with the closest attention. 
Those events in which they played an important 
part, he will associate with their names. They will 
be the central figures, around which he will group 
the historical facts. And if, in after years, he should ' 
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happen to take up any extensive work upon Euro- 
pean history, he will never lose himself. In any 
part of that wide field, he will always see some of 
these well-known figures standing forth conspicu- 
ously; and they will serve as landmarks to enable 
him to regulate his observations. 

Since this plan was formed, I have been gratified to 
find that it agrees with the views of several eminent 
authors. Mr Carlyle, in his essay on Biography, 
says, " Of history, for example, the most honoured, 
if not honourable species of composition, is not 
the whole purport biographic?" The same opinion 
is expressed by Mr Hannay in his Essays from the 
Quarterly Review: — "Philosophers may see prin- 
ciples in history, but the multitude only see persons. 
To the Scotch peasant, Scottish history is the story 
of the lives of Wallace and Bruce, of Enox and the 
Covenanters, of Bums the poet. In England, if 
people talk of the late war, they embody it all in 
Nelson and WeUington." Still more explicit is the 
testimony of Professor Kingsley, in his series of lec- 
tures entitled "The Roman and the Teuton." He 
says, " If any of you should ask me how to study 
history, I should answer — Take, by all means bio- 
graphies, — wheresoever possible, autobiographies, — 
and study theuL Fill your minds with live human 
figures ; men of like passions with yourselves ; see 
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how each lived and worked io the time and place in ' 
which God put him." 

A far greater number of biographies might have 
been introduced, and the book might have been 
made much larger ; but so many different subjects 
are now taught, that it is absolutely necessary to 
make text-books short 

As the history of England is always studied by 
itself in the schools of this country, I have omitted 
the great Englishmen, with the exception of King 
Alfred and Bichard the Lion-hearted. 

EDiXBUBaH, Sej^temher 1864. 
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EUROPEAN HISTORY. 



First Period. 

From the Beginning of the Christian Era to the 
Dismemberment of the Boman Empire. 

(a.d. I to A.D. 395.) 



THE ROMANS. 

What the early Komans were we know but vaguely. 
They seem to have been a colony of rude peasants on 
the banks of the liber. The arts of civilised life were 
unknown to them. Their flocks were lean and their 
crops scanty, and they eked out their earnings by an 
occasional raid into the homesteads of their neighbours. 
Yet, all the time, the Eomans were developing a great 
character. By subduing themselves they were preparing 
to subdue the world. The natural love of wealth and ease 
and pleasure was stifled. Poverty inured them to want, 
toil knit their joints and built up their frames, and self- 
denial wrought within them a will of iron. In course of 
time, no mishaps could daunt them. Their own com- 
monwealth was torn by wranglings; the neighbouring 
tribes banded together to crush them ; the Gauls sacked 
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their city \ Hannibal cut their legions to pieces at Cann^ ; 
but all these crosses only seemed to drive them to greater 
exploits. Qradually but surely their state overpowered 
and incorporated all the different Italian peoples. After 
several repulses, their soldiers disarmed Hannibal, Fyr- 
rhus, and Antiochus, and conquered Carthage, Epirus, 
and Greece. Then, to complete their successes, there 
arose a race of great generals. Lucullus, Sylla, Pompey, 
and Caesar extended their dominions over Asia Minor 
and Egypt in the East, and Spain, Gaul, and Britain in 
the West, and traced the first rude outline of the greatest 
empire the world had ever seen. 

At the beginning of the Christian era^ Bome was the 
mistress of the known world. She sat on her seven hills, 
crowned with amphitheatre and temple, and receiving 
tribute and homage from nearly every land. Her sove- 
reignty stretched from the Firths of Forth and Clyde in 
Britain, southwards to the tropic of Cancer, a distance of 
2000 miles, and trom the Atlantic eastwards to the Eu- 
phrates, a distance of 3000 miles. Within this immense 
sweep of territory she had wrought with indomitable 
energy. Her highways, paved with large stones, ran out 
in every direction, bridging the valleys, piercing the hills, 
swerving aside from no obstacle, until they touched the 
utmost bound of the empire. Her colonies were found in 
the most savage lands, dif^sing the Latin tongue and 
Latin civilisation. The nations had rest from war, and 
began to cultivate the arts of peace. Their waste places 
began to be enlivened with waving crops of grain ; and 
villas, and temples, and amphitheatres rose above their 
rude cabins. At the same time, along the boundary line 
of the empire, legions were stationed at intervals to repel 
the surging tides of barbarians, and teach them to dread 
the majesty of Eome. 

But the Eomans, who had braved the brunt of adver* 
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siiy, could not endure the full blaze of prosperity. No 
sooner had they subdued the Greeks than their strong 
character began to relax. The conquered people were too 
effeminate to return a blow, but they inflicted a more ter- 
rible revenge. They infected them with that same dis- 
ease of luxury which had prostrated themselves, and the 
result was fatal Commanding the spoils of the world, 
the Eomans abandoned themselves to every kind of in- 
dulgence. Losing aU self-control, they fell under the 
tyranny of emperors. The degradation soon became uni- 
versal; and all classes of society were corrupt after their 
own manner. 

The lower streets of Eome were a sink of moral corrup- 
tion. One half of the populace were slaves ; another part 
consisted of needy adventurers of every complexion, and 
tongue, and clime. * The rest were Boman dtizens, — but 
how unlike their forefathers! The conquerors of the 
earth had degenerated into street bullies. Leaving the 
severe duties of the camp to barbarians, they prowled 
about the outskirts of the amphitheatres, like dogs about 
the purlieus of the shambles. A greedy and impudent 
pack they were, ever open-mouthed for some selfidi plea- 
sure. As opportunity came they yelled out, " Bread and 
games ! " — a cry which the leaders of the state dared not 
disregard. Bread was doled out to them regularly ; am- 
phitheatres, of which the Colosseum is a grand specimen, 
were erected for them; but their desires were never 
satisfied. At the amphitheatres, especially, their ferocity 
appeared. They scrambled /n with din and tumult, and 
were soon packed to the number of 30,000 in the spacious 
tiers of benches. There they sat nearly a whole day, — a 
terrible array of excited faces,— ruling the entertainments 
with overwhelming ,outcry. The exhibitions of panto- 
mimes, boxing, wrestling, and racing, were soon ordered 
away. Fights between bands of gladiators, and between 
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convicts and wild beasts, were demanded. At the sight 
of human blood their ferocity rose to a diabolical pitch ; 
and they gloated with greedy eyes upon the dying throes 
of their wretched victims. 

Equally bad, though in a different way, was the Boman 
Patrician, or noble. His great ambition was to obtain the 
government of a province. There he made the most of 
his short term of office by swindling and plundering on 
every hand. Securing his ill-gotten hoards, he returned 
to the neighbourhood of Eome to out-rival his acquaint- 
ances in vulgar parade. A villa, shining with marble, and 
gold, and silver, and citron wood, was built on the wooded 
shores of Baiad. There he spent the forenoon, floating 
along the shore in a gilded skiff with purple saUs, and 
dallying in tepid baths besprinkled with roses. In the 
afternoon he and his friends addressed themselves to the 
only serious task of the day, — the cosna^ or dinner. They 
laid themselves down upon soft couches, with the choice 
viands of the earth on the table before them. When they 
paused in the work of eating, every art was employed to 
heighten the sense of luxury. Ointments were sprinkled 
on their heads, and delicious odours diffused through the 
room. Sweet music breathed, and dancers fell into grace- 
ful attitudes and groups. Slaves, meanwhile, glided about 
obsequiously, bringing in fresh courses, and cuttmgdown 
the meat. Hour after hour passed away, and still new 
delicacies appeared. Nor did the entertainment stop till 
sometimes the value of one thousand pounds had been 
consumed. 

Though we can only indicate the state of the nation, 
we can discern distinctly the character of the Emperors. 
In fact, when we look into that dim age, the Emperor 
seems to be almost the only person. We are conscious, 
indeed, of a throng in the dark background, who are 
toiling, and suffering, and dying. But our attention is 
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concentrated on the proud, purple-clad figure in the fore- 
ground. And he is very often an unworthy object. The 
first group of emperors, beginning with Augustus^ and 
ending with Otho, contains some of the greatest monsters 
of the human race. The names of Tiberius, Caligula, 
Claudius, and Nero, are almost redolent of blood. Dur- 
ing their rule, the laws of morality were reversed. To be 
great or good was a capital crime ; to be a sneak or a cut- 
throat was a deed deserving the highest reward. Then, 
however, the government rallied, and there appeared a 
great race of emperors, headed by Vespasian, and closed 
by Marcus Aurelius. They reinstated the" degraded laws, 
stimulated education and commerce, and diffused peace 
and content through the heart of society. But after these 
had passed, the rude legions began to make and unmake 
their sovereigns. In surveying that period of history, we 
see nothing but a series of revolutionary tumults, A 
favourite chief, who is sometimes a brawny savage, is 
elevated above the heads of his soldiers, and invested 
with the purple. He showers money among his applaud- 
ing followers, and is just in the act of balancing himseK in 
his tottering position when he is cut down, to make room 
for another. A sudden elevation, a reckless rule, and a 
bloody end, were the chief events in the reign of almost 
every emperor. 

About the end of the Third Century the barbarians be- 
came so aggressive that several emperors, and sometimes 
several heirs-apparent, were required to guard the fron- 
tier. The emperors assumed the surname of Augusttis, 
and the heirs-apparent that of Ccesar, At length, after 
the building of Constantinople, the empire was split into 
two, the Eastern and the Western. Constantinople was 
the capital of the former, and Eome that of the latter. 
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NERO. 

Nebo, originally called Domitius, the last of the Caesars, 
has generally been adduced as a specimen of the bad 
Boman emperors. He inherited from both his parents a 
vitiated moral constitution. His father, Oneius Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, on being told of his birth, said that the 
offspring of himself and his wife could bring nothing 
but destruction upon the republic. His mother, Agrip- 
pina, the great-granddaughter of Augustus, was especi- 
ally infamous. The reckless fury of her ambition was 
diabolical. To gain the empire for herself and her son, 
she degraded both soul and body in a series of intrigues. 
Her second husband, Crispus Passienus, she put out of 
the way by poison. Then she married her uncle, the 
emperor Claudius, an old stupid debauchee, and, with 
siren influence, began to dispose of him and his rela- 
tions. His daughter Octavia's betrothed was murdered, 
that Octavia might be married to Nero. His son, Bri- 
tannicus, was set aside to make way for the adoption of 
Nero. At length the bewitched emperor himself was 
poisoned, that the throne might be usurped by Nero. 

Nero was not a mere vulgar monster of cruelty. He 
received the best education which the time could afford. 
The distinguished general Burrhus, and the great philo- 
sopher Seneca, were his instructors. In the domain of 
knowledge, he was acquainted with the fine arts, military 
science, and eloquence. In morals, he was no worse 
than many a shallow-pated young Eoman among his 
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contemporaries. £at, at the age of seventeen, lie was 
unfortunate enough to be set to rule the world. For 
such a herculean task he was ridiculously uniit. His 
highest accomplishments were fiddling and coach-driv- 
ing, and his greatest qualities were vanity and selfish- 
ness. The only laws which he knew were the laws of his 
appetites, and the only beings which he could govern 
were his chariot horses. His idea of his office was, that 
God's beautiful world, and all mankind, were intended 
to pamper his worthless body, and amuse his foolish 
brain. Accordingly, he soon appeared in the character 
of a reckless libertine. The company of his teachers was 
avoided. Sots and sensualists became his favourite asso- 
ciates. He dissipated the day in handling the reins and 
twanging the guitar; the evening, in brawling in the 
streets and outraging the citizens returning from supper ; 
and the night, in wild revelry and licence. In a short 
time Borne had become a Vanity Fair of the most profli- 
gate description. Juggling, trickery, and all the black 
arts of iniquity were sedulously practised by every young 
aspirant. Inf onuers, rioters, and cut-throats sallied forth 
from their dens and were openly countenanced. Vice 
was rewarded, and virtue punished. Even the senate 
were so time-serving as to caU good evil, and evil good. 
And when his relations became alienated, Nero did not 
try to conciliate them. Indignation at their interference, 
and the fear of being dethroned, turned him into a 
monster of cruelty. His adopted brother, Britannicus, 
was poisoned and cast into the death-throes, while he 
himself reclined at ease on a couch, and looked on with- 
out the slightest emotion. Then he adopted a plan for 
drowning his mother out of a boat in the Gulf of Baise. 
When she swam ashore and took refuge in her villa, he 
sent some professional ruffians who butchered her in bed. 
Bemorse seized him, and her ghost, he said, haunted 
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him; but he did not stop in his career of blood. His 
ivife, Octavia, was murdered to give place to Poppaea. 
Foppaea was soon afterwards killed by a kick- from his 
own foot ; and Seneca, and Lucan, the poet, were com- ' 
manded to make away with themsdves. At length, 
hounded on by worthless parasites, he carried on a war 
of extermination against every kind of superiority. He 
destroyed the rich that he might confiscate their property; 
the successful generals, lest they should draw away the 
hearts of the people ; and the virtuous, because their lives 
were continual protests against his vice. The main facts 
of his reign, in fact, are a series of murders. 

The heaviest charge laid upon Nero is the great fire of 
Eome. He is said to have kindled it, to have viewed it 
from the top of a house, and, mounting the stage in his 
private theatre, to have entertained his boon companions 
by singing the burning of Troy. At any rate, the confla- 
gration burst forth mysteriously near Mount Palatine. 
Amid the smoke, flare, and panic, a crew of rufiBians 
were seen rushing about, hurling firebrands into fresh 
buildings, and with savage blows repelling all interfer- 
ence. The fiery tempest swept over the imperial city, de- 
vouring palaces, temples, statues, manuscripts, and other 
precious relics. Nor was its fury appeased till out of 
fourteen quarters only four stood untouched, and till 
thousands of quivering wretches had been driven forth 
into the open fields. By this time Nero was so terrified 
for the vengeance of the people, that he tried to shift the 
blame on to the Christians. They were seized in large 
numbers, and sentenced to be publicly put to death. The 
pleasure-grounds of the emperor were thrown open for 
the occasion, and the people were invited as if to some 
festive scene. Some of the victims were crucified ; others 
were burnt at the stake; others were sewn up in the 
skins of wild beasts, and tossed to the dogs to be worried ; 
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and many, besmeared with pitch and kindled, were set 
up as torches. The shrieks of woe mingling with hollow 
laughter, the pale agonising faces surrounded by gibing 
lips and malicious eyes, and the unearthly light, more 
horrible than the thickest darkness, all formed a scene 
which could only find its parallel in hell. Chief among 
the demons was Nero. He careered round the race- 
course in his chariot, and mingling with the crowd in 
his coachman's dress, revelled in the spectacle. 

In A.D. 67 the descendant of the Caesars set out to beat 
the fiddlers of Greece. An army of debauchees, arrayed 
in the dress of mountebanks, and armed with lutes and 
guitars, accompanied him to the field of glory. On their 
arrival, that home of the fine arts was commanded to 
prepare for a great sight. All the cities were to hold 
their periodical games that year. The people were to 
erase from their memories the names of former victors. 
That the spectators might know when to applaud, the 
emperor's friends were to be stationed among them. 
Then he commenced his grand provincial tour. Not 
only did he appear as a wandering minstrel, but also as 
a strolling player, and as a candidate for the honours of 
chariot- driving. He strained his voice, rising on tiptoe, 
till his face, inflamed by dissipation, burned more fiercely. 
He lashed the bounding steeds round the goal, and he 
gambolled and grimaced on the stage as a buffoon. 
His success was triumphant. Wherever he went he was 
hailed the victor. One robust singer who dared to drown 
his voice, was thrust against the wall by the lictors, and 
despatched in sight of the audience. Laden with eighteen 
hundred crowns he returned to Italy, and prepared to 
enter Eome in triumph. The chariot of Augustus was 
brought forth for his use ; a gap was made in the city 
wall to admit him ; he passed along streets strewed with 
flowers, and the mob yelled out, " lo ! the conqueror of 
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Qreece ! Happy the people who heard that melodiooB 
voice !" 

While Nero was still stratting in his character of con- 
queror, his little hour upon the stage was fast drawing 
to a close. The indignation which had been.gaiherin^^ 
in the public mind was too strong to be pent up any- 
longer. Galba rose in open revolt in QauL RebeUion 
spread like lightning through the other provinces. 
The servile senate and mercenary praetorian guards, 
after wavering for a time, deserted to the winning 
side. Even the emperor's creatures, whom he had ele- 
vated from the dregs of society, betrayed him. Within 
a few weeks after his triumph he was cowering in his 
palace, and the whole Eoman world was clamouring for 
his blood. His four remaining attendants hurried him 
away barefooted and half naked in the gray dawn ; pat 
him on horseback with his head muffled, and fled with 
him along the country roads. About four miles from 
Rome, a hole was made in the wall of a lonely house, 
and he crawled through into a wretched room. There 
the news reached him that officers were in hot pursuit, 
and would drag him to the city to be flogged to death. 
His attendants urged him to die like a hero by his own 
hand ; but he behaved like a child. He drew two daggers 
with a desperate air. Then he sheathed them and sighed 
out piteously, "What a musician the world will lose!" 
Then he burst into a fit of tears. Then he cried out petu- 
lantly, " Why will not some one despatch himself, and 
teach me how to die)" At last, the clatter of hoofs was 
heard, and he stabbed himself; but the blow was so 
timorous that a bystander repeated it. The soldiers en- 
tered. "Is this your fidelity?" Nero gasped forth, and 
died with a horrible stare. 
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THE ANTONINES. 

The Boman empire is generally supposed to have at- 
tained its highest prosperity under the Antonines. About 
the elder of these, Antoninus Pius, there is just one opin- 
ion. All historians, both heathen and Christian, agree 
in considering him the very perfection of Pagan culture. 

His origin was most honourable. He was bom of a 
noble family, at a villa about twelve miles from Borne. 
His two grandfathers, both old consuls, superintended his 
education. He passed up through a series of noble offices, 
cheerfully doing his duty, wherever he was. His merit 
at length was acknowledged, and in 138, at the age of 
fifty-two, he was nominated by Hadrian heir to the throne. 
Antoninus Pius was the complete ideal of a heathen 
emperor. His form was handsome, and his garments 
simple and becoming. His face was ennobled with wis- 
dom and goodness, and his words flowed forth in a rich- 
toned and eloquent stream. But, above all, he was " the 
father of his country," in a sense in which no one had ever 
been before. Bome was his home, and he never left its 
immediate neighbourhood. The Bomans were his chil- 
dren, and he devoted himself to their welfare. He di- 
vided his private fortune among them. When any evil 
befell them, his heart was wrung. " Better," he said, " that 
a thousand barbarians should perish than that one citizen 
should die." The well-behaved he encouraged to come 
about him. Spies and flatterers he frowned away. Those 
who plotted his assassination, he would not suffer to be 
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punished by death ; and, heathen though he was, he inter- 
posed his hand to stay the persecution of the Christians. 

When the sun has risen, his influence is felt even in 
those dense forests and deep ravines where he is not seen. 
Foul things of the night slink into their holes, and the 
innocent and the beautiful come abroad. A similar re- 
sult followed the elevation of Antoninus Pius. His in- 
fluence was felt in the remotest parts of the empire. The 
bad provincial governors disappeared f orthwitL There 
arose a race of tax-gatherers who spared the unfortunate 
poor. New generals came, who contented themselves 
with guarding and improving the lands they had got. 
Even on the reckless barbarians beyond the pale of the 
Eoman power, the name of the emperor acted like a 
charm. Some of them ceased their wranglings at his 
command; and others sent ambassadors to Eome to 
place their country under his protection. 

The death of Antoninus Pius was suitable to his well- 
regulated life. His last word was " equanimity." 

The younger Antonine, or, as he is called, Marcus Aur- 
elius Antoninus, was a prodigy from his infancy. At ten 
he began to be an austere Stoic. His favourite com- 
panions were w^te-bearded sages. His favourite amuse- 
ments were inquiries into the nature of the soul, of jus- 
tice, and of virtue. If he did tear himself away from his 
books, it was to train himself for the throne by wielding 
warlike weapons, or by presiding in the tribunals and the 
senate. By the time that he was twenty-one, he was an 
old man. His body was weakened by labour of the brain. 
His passions had been extinguished. He was indiflerent 
both to the pains and pleasures of life. It was his highest 
ambition to carry into practice the lessons he had re- 
ceived from his philosopher friends and his adopted 
father, the elder Antonine. 

The stoicism of Marcus Aurelius was soon put to the 
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test. A perfect tempest of calamities broke upon the 
empire. His colleague Verus, by his* abandoned profli- 
gacy, made the throne an object of scandal. An inunda- 
tion of the Tiber swept away the granaries of Kome, and 
left the fretful populace without food. A virulent epi- 
demic followed, which, according to one author, struck ' 
down more than the half of the people of the empire, and 
nearly all the soldiers. All along the frontier countless 
hordes of shaggy barbarians were mustering, and, Hkepacks 
of hungry wolves, were eyeing the weU-stocked enclosures. 
When driven out at one point, they broke in at another; 
and though forced to make a truce, they could not be 
forced to keep it. In the meantime Avidius Cassius, an 
able and successful general, was waiting an opportunity 
to rebel. Yet Marcus Aurelius with firm nerves faced 
every difficulty in turn. Closing his beloved books, he 
gathered round him the wisest counsellors. By selling 
the furniture of his palace, he refilled the exhausted trea- 
sury. By enlisting slaves, he reinforced the shattered 
army. Then taking the field, he exposed his weakened 
body to all th^ fatigues of marching, bivouacking, and 
skirmishing on the savage border-land. Neither heat nor 
cold could prevent him from waging a desperate war. 
On one occasion his soldiers met the foe on the frozen 
Danube, and stood upon their shields to secure their foot- 
ing. On another occasion, they advanced into the battle- 
field under a broiling sun, and through sheer thirst and 
fatigue would have fallen an easy prey, had not a copious 
thunder-shower refreshed them. Nor amid the hurry of 
war did the emperor forget his stoical forbearance. He 
remained at his post till he died, worn out with bodily 
and mental fatigue. , 
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CONSTANTINE. 

CoNSTANTiNE the Great was bom at Naissus (Mssa) in 
Moesia in 274* His mother Helena was the daughter of 
an innkeeper. His father, Constantius Chlorus, de- 
scended from a noble family, was afterwards ruler of 
Britain, France, and Spain ; and along with Qalerius be- 
came Csesar and then Augustus. 

The spirit of Constantino was braced in the most rigor- 
ous atmosphere. When his father was made Caesar, and 
his mother was consequently divorced, he was in a certain 
sense disowned. He was cast upon the world at the age 
of twenty with little else than his sword. Side by side 
with the meanest soldier, he fought his way to fame in 
the Egyptian and Persian wars. Nor when his father 
had been raised to the purple, was his lot less severe. 
His very virtues and popularity brought upon him 
the deadly jealousy of the Emperor Galerius; and his 
destruction was determined. Wherever danger opened 
its horrid jaws, thither he was pushed. He was set 
in the hottest edge of the battle ; and on one occasion 
he was compelled to struggle to the death with a wild 
beast. 

But Constantine by nature was fitted to grapple with 
these difficulties. His form was commanding. His bear- 
ing was soldier-like and popular. He had a stout hand, 
a cool head, a fearless spirit. At the same time he knew 
when to keep his powers in check and when to give them 
full play. When he was exposed to jeopardy, he braved 
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it in silence. Even when his father, who was fast ap- 
proaching his end, sent for him, no symptoms of impa- 
tience escaped him. But no sooner had he wmng from 
Galerias a leave of absence, than his conduct became 
prompt and rapid. Lest his journey should be treacher- 
ously hindered, he set out from Nicomaedia without 
taking leave of the emperor ; galloped post-haste along 
the high roads of Thrace, Illyricum, Pannonia, and Qaul, 
hamstringing each relay of horses as soon as he was done 
with it; and reached Boulogne just in time to join his 
father on a journey to Britain. It thus happened that 
he was present at his father's death at York, and was 
proclaimed emperor by the soldiers. 

In 308 there were no less than six emperors in the 
Boman domains. In tKe East were Galerius, Maximin, 
and licinius; in the West were Maximian, his son 
Maxentius, and his son-inlaw Constantine. Almost the 
entire known world was partitioned out among them \ 
but none of them were content. Bivers and mountains 
and hundreds of leagues lay between them ; but it was 
clear that they would soon rush into collision. They 
were like six lions let loose together in an amphitheatre, 
who crouch apart, eye each other jealously, and prepare 
to bound into a bloody mZUe, Of all these emperors, 
Constantine made ready for the struggle most artfully. 
He gave himself up more than ever to the duties of his 
Gallic province. By repelling the Franks, he accustomed 
his troops to victory ; and by exposing the savage chiefs 
to be torn by wild beasts in the circus, he won the ad- 
miration of the people ; — ^and all the while he was wait- 
ing patiently till his colleagues should move towards iheir 
destruction. Nor did he wait long. Maximian, his 
father-in-law, first began to stir. He came to visit his 
son-in-law, and seizing his opportunity, tried to kindle a 
rebellion. Constantine rushed against him, drove him 
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into Marseilles, compelled that town to give him np, and 
instantly put him to death. Then Maxentius followed 
his father on the road to ruin. He enervated his body by 
debauchery, alienated his subjects by the most grinding 
tyranny, and wound up his infatuation by insulting 
Constantine. Constantine, at the head of 40,000 veterans, 
set out across Mont C^nis, was down in the valley of the 
Po before it was known that he had left the Ehine, and 
with tact and vigour began to carry every position in the 
field of war. The enemy's heavy cavalry was routed at 
Turin and Brescia; Milan and Verona were carried by 
storm ; and after a forced march, he brought his foe to 
bay at the Red Rocks, (/ifcrara Evbra,) within a few miles 
from Rome. The havoc he there made was frightfuL 
The Italian cavalry was driven off the field. The prae- 
torians, standing their ground, were cut to pieces. The 
Milvian bridge gave way under the headlong rout ; and 
Maxentius, laden with his armour, sank like a stone in 
the Tiber. 

Meanwhile the rivals of Constantine were gradually 
disappearing. Galerius died in 311 of a loathsome dis- 
ease, the fruit of debauchery. Maximin, in 313, rushed 
stealthily upon the dominions of licinius, was utterly 
routed, and in his precipitate flight to Egypt, died at 
Tarsus. Constantine and Licinius were left the only two 
potentates on the earth ; but the earth was not large 
enough for them. It served no purpose that Constantine's 
sister was the wife of Licinius. Their imperial jealousies 
soon found a pretext for a quarreL 

In the war which ensued, Constantine acted with his 
usual cautious tactics. He gained two victories— the one 
at Cibalis and the other at Mardia: but he saw that 
the former was hardly won, and the latter was indecisive. 
Convinced that he was yet unable to crush his rival, he 
contented himself with wringing from him Illyricum, 
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Pannonia^ and Greece, and with giving liim a respite. In 
the meanwhile, he exercised his troops in repelling the 
inroads of barbarians. Then, at the end of nine years, 
with increased reputation and strength, he bore down 
resistlessly upon licmius. licinius made a valiant stand 
at Adrianople; but Constantine drove him back. He 
defended himself in Byzantium ; but Constantine's eldest 
son Crispus, commanding the fleet, forced his way into 
the Golden Horn and expelled hiuL He then stood at 
bay on the hills of Chrysopolis; btit his rival was re- 
lentless. He was seized, and, in spite of a promise made 
to his wife, was put to death at Thessalonica. 

The most notable circumstance in Gonstantine's life 
was the fact that he made Ghristianity the religion of 
the Roman empire. To this aet, it is said, he was led by 
a miracle. While he was marching against Maxentius, 
there shone forth aloft in the noontide air, in the sight 
of the whole army, a cross composed of intensest light, 
and inscribed with the words, " By this, conquer." On 
the ensuing night, Christ appeared to him in a dream, 
and, shewing the same sacred sign, commanded him to 
use it as his banner. As soon as he awoke, Constantine 
was converted; henceforth his standard bore the figure 
X, at once the mark of the cross and the initial of the 
Greek name of Christ; and his soldiers were inspired 
with the feeling that they fought and rallied around the 
symbol of the divine favour. 

Whether this story is true, or whether Constantine's 
conversion was effected in the ordinary way, or whetheir 
he sided with Christianity because he had detected that 
it was a great political agent, cannot now be decided 
But it is certain that his installation of the CbristiaQ 
religion was gradual, like the work of ooe who is slowly 
evolving his plans and principles. He began by re- 
lieving it of its penalties. In coarse of time he pro- 

B 
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ceeded to encourage it Those cities who tore down 
their temples and their idols, received new mnnicipal 
privileges; and every Roman who was baptized was 
presented with a white garment, and with twenty pieces 
of gold. Then at length he professed himself a Chris- 
tian, invited all his subjects to follow his example 
erected gorgeous churches, and commanded the obser- 
vance of Sunday. 

The effect of Constantine's policy was far -reaching. 
The great mass of the Pagans hung so loosely to their 
religion, that they were carried away by the resistless 
force of fashion. The patricians imitated the emperor, 
and the plebeians the patricians. The towns followed the 
cities, and the villages the towns. From one end of the 
empire to the other Christianity was established. Even 
the Pagan Qoths who enUsted in the Boman army b^an 
to imbibe the religion of their comrades. 

To have made Christianity the religion of the State 
did not satisfy Constantine. He now resolved to erect a 
city fit to be the metropolis of his gigantic realm. For 
this purpose he chose Byzantium; and many drcam- 
Btances combined to render it worthy of his choice. It 
was at the common door of communication between the 
great continents of Europe and Asia. It was the van- 
tage-ground of the empire, commanding the barbarians 
of the Danube on the west, and the treacherous king of 
Persia on the east. Climate and soil alike blessed it^ 
It was washed by the Bosphorus on the east, and by 
the Sea of Marmora on the south ; and on the north 
there swept inland a capacious harbour, named, from its 
form, and from the rich bales which it imported, '* The 
Gfolden Horn." During peace every breeze would waft 
into its port the richly-laden galleys of Europe and 
Asia. In times of war it could shut the gates of the 
Hellespont and the Bosphorus, and sit secure, drawing 
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its sustenance from the rich vineyards and com fields of 
Thrace and Bithynia, and from the well-stocked fish- 
beds of the Propontis. 

Upon this grand site the erection of the city was 
grandly carried on. On foot, at the head of a proces- 
sion, Constantine set out to trace the boundary of the 
city. His attendants expressed their astonishment at the 
breadth of the circuit he was taking. " I shall still ad- 
vance," said he, " till He, my Invisible Guide, thinks pro- 
per to stop ;" nor did he halt till wide over seven hUls 
the limits had been stretched. Then the building was 
hurried on with miraculous rapidity. Millions of la- 
bourers from all parts of the empire plied their various 
tasks. The wide area was encumbered with blocks of 
white marble from the island of Proconnesus, and with 
piles of timber from the shores of the Euzine. In a few 
years, palaces, churches, senate-houses, granaries, aque- 
ducts, baths, porticoes, and theatres, stood out in all 
their gigantic dimensions. That the interiors might be 
fitly ornamented, Greece and Asia were stript of their 
finest antique statues ; and that the spacious halls might 
have becoming inmates, the eliU of the old cities of the 
empire were invited to take up their abode in the grand 
ranges of palaces. The city was at first called New 
Kome, but soon afterwards it took the name of Constan- 
tinople, that is, the city of Constantine. 

In his new city Constantine introduced Asiatic splen- 
dour. The expenditure of the court was more than the 
pay of his legions. His palace swarmed with cooks, 
butlers, barbers, footmen, and officials of every kind. 
He conferred upon his courtiers such titles as Dukes, 
Counts, Illustrious, and Honourable, and they were ad- 
dressed as " Your Gravity," or " Your Sincerity." 

Constantine died in 337, at the age of sixty-four. His 
corpse was crowned and draped in royal purple, and 
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placed on a golden bed. It lay in state ; and the conr- 
tiers came and presented the same obeisance to the lifeless 
clay which they had paid to the living spirit. The great 
blot left on his memory was the murder of his eldest son 
Crispus, who is now supposed to have been duuged with 
treason. 



J 
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THE EARLY CHRISTIANS. 

Ljttle did these prond emperors think that there were 
within their domains a few despised men whose influence 
-was far mightier than theirs. These were the Christians. 
At first they were a very small band of itinerant preach- 
ers. Their garments were coarse and travel-stained, their 
hands were homy with toil, and their whole appearance 
was strange. Abont their bodies they bore traces of 
severe treatment, of blisterings by the sun, of buffetings 
by the wind and rain, of stripes before the tribunal, of 
rough handling by the mob. Nor had they any popidar 
arts. Their language was a foreign dialect ; and the aim 
of their speech was to condemn the opinions and habits 
of mankind. Accordingly, wherever they went, the world 
seemed against them. How their hearts must have been 
ready to faint, as they entered foot-sore and weary into 
one of the great cities of Asial Idols and temples stared 
them in the face. Throngs of pleasure-hunters on their 
way to the bloody sports of the circus jostled them. 
Stem Roman soldiers eyed them suspiciously. Haughty 
Greek philosophers, if they deigned to listen, called them 
"babblers." Even their countrymen, the Jews, hounded 
on the mob to tear them to pieces. They were thankful 
if they found refuge in the obscure lodging of some 
Hebrew brother, and were allowed to speak in the syna- 
gogue on the Sabbath-day. 

Yet the proud Greeks and Romans had been uncon- 
sciously preparing the way for these despised Christians. 
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The Eomans by their arms had formed the greater part of 
the nations into one community. The Greeks by their 
philosophy had taught the people to distrust their idols. 
The preachers of the gospel, therefore, passed along the 
paved roads without interference from one end of the 
empire to the other. And wherever they came, they 
found the people in a certain sense disposed to hear. The 
unlearned were uneasy for the consolation of some new 
religion ; the learned were cherishing the idea that a new 
era of universal brotherhood was at hand ; and they all 
listened with interest to doctrines attesting that Gk>d was 
a forgiving Father, and that He had made of one blood 
all nations of the earth. 

Accordingly, from the Euphrates to the western shores 
of Europe, the seed of the gospel was sown. Churches 
sprung up at Antioch, Ephesus, Smyrna, Fergamus, 
Thyatira^ Sardis, Laodicea, Philadelphia^ Philippic Cor- 
inth, Eome, Alexandria, and other towns. These, like 
lights in dark places, attracted the notice of the be- 
nighted Pagans around them. *'See how these Chris* 
tians love one another!" was a frequent exclamation. 
The result was, that in a short time believers in the 
new religion were found everywhere, among the rich and 
among the poor, in the camp and in the workshop, in the 
marble palace of the emperor at Bome, and in the log- 
huts amid the forests of Gaul. Within eighty years 
after the death of Christ, Pliny the Younger complained 
that the temples of the gods were almost deserted ; and 
not long afterwards, Justin Martyr triumphantly declared 
that prayers in the name of Jesus were offered up by all 
men, even by those " who dwell under tents, or wander 
about in covered waggons." 

As long as Christianity was weak and retiring, it was 
tolerated. But no sooner did it obtrude itself than it 
provoked persecution. The priests, especially, enraged be- 
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cause their occupation was fast going, stirred up the popu- 
lace to be the instrument of their revenge. And never 
was an instrument more formidable. From gloating over 
lions tearing human beings piece-meal in the arena of the 
circus, the rabble had been turned into -wild beasts them- 
selves, like wild beasts, too, they were equally ferocious 
in their serious and in their playful moods. When they 
were overawed by some great public calamity, they 
growled because the Christians would not pray to the 
offended gods. When they were revelling in the inhuman 
scenes of the amphitheatre, they sent forth a hideous roar 
because the Christians persisted in standing aloof from 
the popular enjoyment " The Christians to the lions," 
became their terrible cry. Nor were the emperors 
courageous enough to resist their demands. Nero, Do- 
mitian, Trajan, Adrian, Lucius Verus, Septimius Severus, 
Maximin, Decius, Valerian, Aurelian, and Diocletian, 
issued edicts against the Christians. Informers were 
encouraged to hunt them out ; the prefects of provinces 
were empowered to try them; and the mob were allowed 
to mangle and torture them. Many were thrown to the 
lions ; others were hung in chains over a slow fire ; and 
some were fixed to a red-hot chair. It would be impos- 
sible to recount all the men, women, and children who 
remained steadfast to the truth in the midst of their 
agonies. We can only give two instances. 

The venerable Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, was father 
of the Eastern Church. He was ninety years of age, he 
had heard the apostle John discourse upon brotherly 
love, and he had spent many years in doing good to his 
fellow-men. But neither his old age nor his saintly purity 
could save him from persecution. In 167, the hue and 
cry was raised against him. The persecutors tracked him 
to a neighbouring village, and by putting a child to torture 
found out his place of refuge. He was set upon an ass, 
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and was hurried along the road thronged with pleasure^ 
hunters going towards the festive city. By the way, two 
dignitaries took him up into their chariot, and ui^ged 
him to change his religion, and on his persistent refusal 
they threw him out upon the ground. Lame and ex- 
hausted, he was dragged into the crowded amphitheatre, 
and was received with a yell of exultation from rows 
above rows of excited faces. " Blaspheme Christ," urged 
the proconsuL "Eighty and six years," said Polycarp, 
** have I served Christ, and he has never done me an in- 
jury; how can I blaspheme my King and Saviour I" 
" Swear by the genius of Caesar," shouted the mob. ** I 
am a Christian," replied Polycarp. " Bum him," was then 
the universal cry, and the pile was prepared. When the 
flames arose, it is said, they curved round him as if un- 
willing to touch him ; and it was necessary to call in the 
aid of the executioner. 

Among the many martyrs that suffered in Africa in 
202, was a young mother named Perpetua, aged twenty- 
two. When she was apprehended, her father implored 
her to profess herself a heathen. ''My father, if that 
vessel be a pitcher can I call it by any other name]" 
"Certainly not." "Neither can I call myself by any 
other name than that of Christian." When she was placed 
at the bar, her old father suddenly appeared with her 
infant. " Spare the gray hairs of your parent," said the 
proconsul, "spare your child; offer sacrifice for the wel- 
fare of the emperor." "I will not sacrifice; I am a 
Christian," was all that she could reply. She was sen- 
tenced to death ; and when her time came, was tossed 
and gored in the circus by a mad cow, and then de- 
spatched by a gladiator. 



Second Period. 

From the Dismemberment of the Soman Empire to the 

Beign of Ch^u'lemagne. 

(A.D. 395 to A.D. 768.) 



THE BARBARIANS. 

The Boman empire did not occupy nearly the whole of 
Europe and Asia. That part now studded by flourishing 
German cities was covered with gloomy forests and dis- 
mal swamps, and eastward lay boundless stretches of 
barren plains. The inhabitants of that vast area were for 
many ages unknown. They lived, suffered, struggled, and 
died, and left no record behind them. And when history 
doe$ begin to point them out to us, we cannot see them 
distinctly. We see a throng of savages, so wild and 
rugged, that we are inclined to think, along with the 
Bomans, that they have sprung from the soil. They are 
divided into countless petty tribes, each of which is actu- 
ated by one of two motifs, — feud and plunder. The 
state of their society, therefore, is like a restless, surg- 
ing sea. We behold' them ceaselessly combining, sepa- 
rating, brawling, and changing their habitations, and 
even their names. In course of time, the report reaches 
them of the wealth of the Romans, and creates an excite- 
ment amongst them. The tide of emigration turns to- 
wards the south, and they speedily appear on the boun- 
daries of the empire, like a pack of ravenous wolves who 
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had scented^ the sheepfold from afar. Hnnger honnds 
them on ; at the same time the fear of the Boman power 
holds them back; and for a while they content them- 
selves with numberless stealthy inroads. 

At length, however, they broke the barrier, and gained 
a permanent footing within the empire. The two tribes 
who led the way were the GU)ths and the Huns. 

The first settlements of the Goths have not been suffi- 
ciently ascertained. Some antiquaries contend that they 
came originally from the neighbourhood of the Sea of 
Azov. Ancient chronicles, and the names of such places 
as Gothland, indicate that at one time they dwelt in 
Scandinavia. At any rate, about the beginning of the 
Christian era, when they appear on the field of history, 
they were settled on the shores of the Baltic between the 
mouths of the Vistula and the Pregel. Like the rest of 
the German race, they were savage and warlike. They 
had stalwart, brawny frames, long yellow hair, and blue 
eyes. Their clothes were rough skins or furs. Their 
dwellings were log-cabins, thatched with straw, and stood 
apart from each other in the solitude of some forest or 
marsh. When they were not engrossed with some enter- 
prise, an idler race did not exist. They left their women 
and their old men to tend their cattle and patches of com. 
They themselves lounged at home, drinking and gambling, 
and making the wilderness ring with their drunken mer- 
riment and brawling. But when the horn of war was 
heard re-echoing through the woods, these sluggards 
started into heroes. They buckled on their round shields 
and grasped their short swords. Assembled in solemn 
council, they chose a general, and followed him whither- 
soever he led. The young men were especially noted for 
their chivalrous spirit. They devoted themselves to some 
renowned chief, following him to the field, imitating his 
deeds of valour, protecting his person, and dying, if neces- 
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sary, for his sake. About the time of the Antonines, from 
overgrowth of population, or some unknown cause, the 
Goths became discontented with their country. They 
placed their families and their goods in waggons, and 
pushed boldly on towards the south-east. Some of the 
tribes, whose lands they traversed, resisted, and were 
overthrown. Others joined and swelled their ranks. 
After a time, they came upon the Dnieper, and followed 
its windings for many a day, drinking its waters, and 
feeding their herds upon its verdant banks, until it 
brought them into the Ukraine. This was a pleasant 
land. The climate was mild and the soil ricL There 
were woodlands of oak, interspersed with well-watered 
grassy meadows. Swarms of bees deposited their honey 
in the clefts of the rocks ; the rivers were alive with fish ; 
and the coverts were vocal with the cries of game. But, 
though they made this country their settlement, they 
would not make it their home. They were inveterate 
vagrants ; and the love of adventure was constantly lead- 
ing them into the bounds of the empire. The Eomans 
defeated them and bribed them repeatedly, but could 
never prevail upon them to remain on the north side of 
the Danube. About this time they were known as con- 
sisting of two distinct tribes,— the Ostrogoths and Visi- 
goths, or the Eastern and Western Goths. 

About 376 the Huns appeared in Europe, from the 
northern plains of Asia. They were the most terrible of 
all the barbarians. They had squat figures, large heads, 
flat faces, without any beards, and with deep-sunk, bead- 
like eyes. They devoured their food before it was half- 
cooked; and they revelled in plunder, slaughter, and de- 
struction. In fact, as the writers of that period declare, 
they resembled immense droves of beasts of prey ramp- 
ing on their hind-legs. On the approach of these hideous 
savages a panic seized the nations. Even the brave Yisi- 
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goths fled southward, and implored the Romans to admit 
them within the empire. The northern bank of the 
Danube was thronged for miles with wild fignres shed- 
ding tears and uttering piteous cries. After some delay 
their prayer was granted. For many days and nights a 
fleet of boats plied backwards and forwards across the 
swollen river, and a band of two hundred thousand brawny 
barbarians were landed within the Boman territory. They 
had agreed to give up their children and their iireapons, 
but they still grasped the latter. 

The Emperor Valens saw that he had admitted dan- 
gerous guests. But instead of conciliating, he did ev^y- 
thing to exasperate them. They were hurried away to the 
inlying provinces. Nothing but the foulest carrion was 
sold to them for food ; and the price was so exorbitao^ 
that they were obliged to sell their children. At last they 
were assaulted, and their pent-up indignation burst forth 
Fritigem placed himself at their head ; the Ostrogoths, 
who, by this time, had forced a passage across the Danube, 
joined them ; and their horns brayed forth defiance. The 
Boman army was defeated ; the northern provinces were 
taken ; and the Goths secured a footing on the south ^^^ 
of the Danube. The other barbarians followed, and the 
Boman empire was soon torn to pieces. 
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THE BARBARIAN LEADERS— 
ALARIC, GENSERIC, AND ATTILA. 

In 396 Alaric was a man of mark among the Goths. 
His fathers, the noble race of the BcUthOj or Bold, had led 
the yellow-haired barbarians to many a field of conquest 
He himself vfOA an able general, skilful in planning, and 
thorough in executing. The eyes of the Qoths scattered 
through the provinces were turned towards him, and they 
were ready to seize their arms at his slightest beck. At 
the same time, the Roman territories lay around him, 
rich, and feebly guarded. He felt his power, and coidd 
afford to assert it calmly. With great coobiess, therefore, 
he petitioned Arcadius, emperor of the East, to grant him 
the command of the imperial armies. When this was re- 
fused, he led the way into Greece, and forthwith, from 
Tillage and homestead, the brawny barbarians, with their 
long hair and gaudy trappings, thronged to follow him. 
At the rumour of the invading hordes the Greeks were 
paralysed. The narrow pass of Thermopylas, where their 
fathers had stemmed the mighty tide of the Persians, was 
left unguarded. Athens made terms. Corinth, Argos^ 
and Sparta yielded without a blow. The whole land was 
in the power of the barbarians. Wherever they came, 
they slew the men, piled up the vases and statues upon 
their waggons, and drove . off the women and children 
along with the cattle. And when Stilicho arrived at the 
head of a strong Roman force, they escaped into Epirua 
to eigoy their plunder. 
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Alaric was now appointed by the frightened Arcadins 
to the command of Eastern Ulyricum. But no honour 
could satisfy one who had so long revelled in plunder. 
The chief use he made of his power was to order a com- 
plete equipment of arms for his countrymen. His grate- 
ful countrymen proclaimed him their king by raising him 
aloft on a shield, and under his command set out to in- 
vade Italy. At first, success seemed certain. Italy was 
like a wealthy mansion, unwalled and unbolted by the 
highway. Its emperor, Honorius, was a craven ; and its 
troops were away in Ehaetia fighting the rebels. Yet there 
was one who, though a Vandal, was worthy to guard the 
country of the old Eomans. That man was StiLichG. 
No sooner had the terrible cry arisen that the Groths were 
coming, than off he set, climbed the icy Alps in the dead 
of winter, quelled by his presence the rebels in Ehaetia, 
enlisted the bravest of the barbarians, and despatched i 
message to the legions in Gaul and Britain to hasten to 
the defence of Italy. Back he came, and found the bar- 
barians about to seize the emperor within the walls of Asti. 
At the head of his vanguard he swam the Adige, and 
fought his way to a position between the besieged town and 
the enemy. The rest of his troops came pouring through 
the passes of the Alps ; the Gk)ths were surrounded, and 
then defeated ; and the spoils of Greece, and the wife of 
Alaric, were left in the hands of the Eomans. 

The eye of Alaric, however, was still fixed upon Italy, 
and to his surprise he saw the emperor and his creatures 
preparing the way for him. The brave Stilicho was mur- 
dered. Worthless triflers were raised to the command of 
the army. The barbarian auxiliaries were maddened by 
the massacre of their children who had been kept as host- 
ages. Accordingly, Alaric's invasion in 408 resembled a 
triumphal progress. He pushed aloug the highway to- 
wards Borne. He passed Eavenna^ where Honorius lay 
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cowering within strong walls and the sorrounding mar- 
shes. At the blare of his war-horns the barbarian settlers 
hurried from every part to swell his army. The only one 
who opposed him was a hermit, who fearlessly crossed 
his path, and in the name of Heaven forbade him to ad- 
vance. " In the name of Heaven," said he, " I am com- 
manded to go on." And on he went, along the Flaminian 
way, until the Goths passed under the triumphal arches, 
and gazed upon that august city, whose very name had so 
often struck terror to their hearts. A rigid blockade was 
commenced. Every particle of food was intercepted, and 
hunger began to waste the citizens. At length ambas- 
sadors came forth, and with a pompous air announced to 
the Gothic king, that unless he granted honourable terms 
of surrender he would be forced to cut his way through a 
countless population. "The thicker the hay, the more 
easily mown," cried the king, and burst into a hoarse 
laugh. " What do you then intend to leave us V* " Your 

LIVES !" 

For six hundred and nineteen years Eome had been 
untouched by a foreign foe. During that time it had 
been the treasure-house of the world, and thither had 
flowed the gold and costly spoils of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. Alaric felt that the rich prize was within his 
grasp, and he took a strange delight in dallying with it. 
Thrice he made a truce and retired, and thrice he returned 
and resumed the siege. At length, at the dead of night, 
the Romans were startled by the bray of the Gothic 
horns in their streets, and awoke to find their houses in 
the hands of greedy plunderers. Six days afterwards 
the barbarian waggons, creaking under their loads, rum- 
bled away towards the south, and the city of the Caesars 
was left disordered and destitute. 

Alaric died on his march towards Sicily. The captives 
were ordered to divert a river; and the hero, clad in his 
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annour and mounted on his war-horse^ was buried in its 
empty bed The waters were then turned into their own 
channel, the captives were butchered, and the tomb of 
the conqueror of Eome became an everlasting secant. 

In 429, Boniface, the Boman governor of Africa^ re- 
belled, and invited to his aid a host of barbarians from 
Spain. The king of that host was Genseric, a little man 
with a limp, silent, artful, and merciless. His followers 
were fifty thousand Vandals, the roughest robbers of the 
age. As they swept along, they attracted all the refuse 
of the country, — ^vagabonds, thieves, and cut-throats. 
Horrified at his wild allies, Boniface returned to his alle- 
giance, and entreated them to leave the country. But 
they preferred to stay. The climate was so warm \ the 
towns were so wealthy ; above all, there were those rich 
fields of wheat which had gained for Africa the title of 
the "granary of Europe.'' To those old warriors, who 
knew what it was to starve on the frozen plains of the 
North, it was a paradise. Like wild forest boars, who 
have broken into a well-stocked garden, they were intoxi- 
cated with abundance. The walls of the cities they 
trampled down. The stragglers whom they met they 
ran through the body. If any of their number fell, 
they vented their fury on the next village which they 
took. For ten years they rioted at will in that fertile 
tract between Tangiers and TripoH In 439 Carthage was 
sacked, and the entire Eoman province of Africa was in 
the hands of the Vandals. 

Qenseric's men might now have lived at ease among 
their vineyards and farms ; but their love of adventure 
would not let them rest. Felling timber on Mount Atlas, 
they built a fleet ; and pushing out among the sea- 
breezes, became a nation of pirates. For several years 
they were the scourge of the Mediterranean, /(warming 
upon the islands, and prowling among the sheltered bays. 
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As long as Borne was able to strike, Genseric parried the 
blow with pretended negotiations. But as soon as she 
was paralysed with intestine feuds, in 455, he anchored 
his fleet at the mouth of the Tiber, and marched towards 
her gates with his weather-beaten crews. In vain did 
Bishop Leo, arrayed in his sacred vestments, and at the 
head of a procession of priests, try to overawe him as he 
had overawed Attila. During fourteen days and nights 
the city was abandoned to the pilfering hands of the Van- 
dals. Neither churches nor public statues were spared. 
Everything in the shape of gold, silver, or brass, was torn 
off; and crowds of all classes, from the Empress Eudoxia, 
downwards, were carried away captive. Heavily laden, 
the ships of Genseric slowly steered for Carthage. 

In the interval between Gtenseric's conquest of Africa 
and invasion of Eome, another barbarian leader had 
wasted the empire. This was Attila the Hun, the son 
of MundzuL He had a squat frame, a large head, a flat 
face, bead-like eyes, and a few hairs instead of a beard. 
His food was raw flesh ; and his palace an unshapely 
wooden pile. His empire extended over that immense 
plain from the Bhine to the borders of China. Half a 
million of savage warriors stood ready at his beck ; and 
a crowd of barbarian kings waited upon him as menials, 
and trembled at his frown. This terrible king was as 
terrible a braggart. His sword, he declared, was the 
sword of the Scythian war-god, and entitled him to the 
empire of the world. He strove to make the Christians 
believe that he was the predicted Antichrist. He gloried 
in the surname of " The Scourge of God." " Grass never 
grew," he boasted, '^ on the spot that had been touched 
by his horse's hoofs," and' t.o impress, meanwhile, his 
dreadful character upon all beholders, he was wont to 
roll his little eyes from side to side. 

In 441, Attila let loose his " dogs of war " upon the 

C 
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Eastern empire. Unlike the Qoths, these Hnns were 
mere wanton destroyers; and in describing the effect 
of their inroad the old writers use the strongest term& 
Seventy cities were rased. Three armies were hewn down. 
The rest of the people were driven away into captivity. 
That great part of the Continent between the Adriatic 
and the Black Sea, a stretch of five hundred miles, was 
one blackened waste; and it was only by the promise 
of a tribute of 2000 pounds of gold that Constantinople 
itself was spared. 

After this fearful proof of his power, the savage little 
Hun took a strange delight in bullying the degenerate 
Bomans. He dunned them ceaselessly for the tribute. 
He pertinaciously insisted that every single deserter 
should be given up. When nothing more could be 
gained by threats, he sent a most insolent order to each 
of the two emperors. " Attila^ my lord and thy lord,'' 
his ambassador said, " commands thee to provide a palace 
for his immediate reception." When this demand was 
slighted, he began his march from the plains of Hungary 
westward towards GauL At the signal whole nations of 
warriors moved to support him. His hordes thronged 
across the Ehine, and commenced their usual work of 
erasing cities from the face of the eartL At the approach 
of an army of Bomans and Goths, under .^Btius and Theo- 
doric, they drew themselves together in battle array. On 
the spacious plain of C&ampagne, the two enormous hosts 
thrust and hacked each other a whole day, until they had 
heaped the field with about 200,000 corses. When night 
came on, the Huns felt themselves worsted, and retired 
within the circle of baggage-waggons which formed the 
rampart of their camp. But Attila well knew how to 
maintain the show of stUl being unsubdued. He heaped 
up saddles into a funeral pile, and vowed that he would 
expire among the flames rather than be taken. The 
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trampets were commanded to keep up one continued and 
discordant blast of defiance. ' Showers of arrows were 
also shot out at intervals. And when the plain became 
quiet, he ventured out and marched away out of Gaul 
threatening vengeance. Accordingly, in the spring of 
452, we find him in Italy, converting towns into heaps of 
stones and ashes, and mustering his fury for an attack 
upon Borne. 

Yet the furious Attila was easily cowed. His friends 
reminded him that Alaric had not long survived the 
pillage of the imperial city. Bishop Leo came forth 
with priestly state, and filled him with superstitious 
fears. He agreed to depart, with the promise that Ho- 
noria, sister of the Emperor Yalentinian, was to be given 
him in marriage ; but swore, that if the promise were not 
fulfilled, he would come back more terrible than ever. 

Attila had scarcely reached his wooden palace in Hun- 
gary when he burst a blood-vessel, and was found dead 
in bed. His warriors gashed their faces, and literally 
wept tears of blood. His body was enclosed in three 
cofSnS) — of gold, and silver, and iron respectively. In the 
dead of night it was buried ; the wretched grave-diggers 
(who were captives) were slain over the soil which they 
had newly filled in ; and the funeral rites were ended by 
a riotous feast round the grave. 
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THEODORIC THE OSTROGOTH. 

In 455, two years after the death of AttOa^ there was 
bom Theodoric the Ostrogoth, a prince whose life pre- 
sents a notable instance of the manner in which the bar- 
barians were affected by civilisation. 

Theodoric's early life is full of picturesque features. 
His ancestors were the Ama.1i^ who claimed to be de- 
scended from the Gothic god Odin. His father, Theo- 
demir, was the chief of an Ostrogothic tribe who had 
encamped near the spot where Vienna now stands. When 
he was eight years of age, his countrymen made a treaty 
with the Eastern Empire, and it was necessary that a 
hostage should be sent to the Emperor. He was, there- 
fore, carried from his native wilds and set down among 
the palaces of Constantinople. At the age of eighteen he 
came back, a tall, muscular young chieftain, and struck 
the tribe with admiration. Six thouss^d volunteers 
gathered round him forthwith, and he set out at their 
head in search of adventures. On his return he found 
the tribe in an uproar. Their food was scanty; their 
clothes were falling to pieces; they were discontented 
with their present settlement ; and they were bent upon 
seeking some more fruitful clime. Following the course 
of the great river for many a long mile, they encamped 
at last on the banks of the lower Danube. There Theo- 
doric, at his father's death, became king ; and there, for 
some years, he played a double part. At one time he was 
the servant of the Emperor of Constantinople, fighting 
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his battles and receiyiug his rewards. At another time, 
driven on by his greedy followers, he plundered and 
wasted the rich domains of his former master. 

At length, in 489, these restless Ostrogoths found an 
enterprise worthy of their daring ; for they resolved to 
take Italy from the barbarian king Odoacer. Their march 
to that country was toilsome. Their wives and children 
and baggage were dragged in clumsy waggons, and their 
flocks and herds were driven before them. They were 
obliged to subsist upon the flesh of their own cattle, or 
upon the wild animals which they killed in the woods, or 
upon the com which they ground in hand-mills. Their 
way lay through a country once fruitful and populous, 
but now one wide waste. At intervals they came upon 
the encampments of marauding tribes, who set upon them 
furiously ; and on one occasion they fought a desperate 
battle with the Gepidae, while they stood knee-deep in a 
morass. When they were crossitig the Julian Alps it was 
frosty weather, and their beards became covered with 
icicles. At last they descended into the plains of fair 
Italy, and were compensated for all their hardships. 
Odoacer was defeated in three battles, and was soon after- 
wards put to death ; the Goths overran the country, and 
Theodoric was proclaimed King of Italy. 

In Italy was now seen the singular spectacle of two 
distinct nations living amicably together. The Goths 
seized the third part of the land; and in doing so they 
said that they were enjoying the hospitality of the Italians. 
They thought it beneath them to bend their strong 
bodies to toil They were soldiers by profession, and 
they did little else than strut about in their gaudy trap- 
pings, and attend drill. Their boys were brought up with 
the same notions, and as soon as they could close their 
fists were set to practise with mimic weapons. These 
little Goths were never placed at school; for Theodoric 
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was wont to say, "The boy who trembles at a cane will 
never be able to face a sword." The Italians, on the 
other hand, were of a different character. Their gen- 
erous conqueror allowed them to follow their own cus- 
toms, to cultivate their own farms^ and to educate their 
own children. They were under their own laws, and 
were ruled by their own magistrates; and if they were 
poor Romans, they received, as of old, a pittance of 
bread, and a free admission to the spectacles of the 
amphitheatre. The co-operation of these two nations 
had a good effect. The Qoths by their arms maintained 
peace, and the Italians by their arts secured prosperity. 
The country, so often wasted by the fire of war, arose, as 
it were, out oi its ashes. Crops of grain once more 
stretched along the valleys, and vineyards and olive- 
groves climbed the hills. From the remains of the old 
Roman villages sprang busy towns and seaports. The 
corrupt Latin began to be developed into a new tongue, 
and the mixture of races began to unite into a new 
people. It was the natal age of the Italian language and 
the Italian nation. 

Bltherto the career of Theodoric had been great 
Though a rude barbarian, and unable even to write, he 
had conquered a famous country, established law and 
civilisation, and made two distinct peoples into one great 
nation. Tet, after a reign of thirty-three years, a mere 
vague suspicion was the means of bringing him to a sad 
end. 

One of the most fortunate men in Rome at this time 
was Boethius, the author of the famous work " On the 
Consolation of Philosophy.'* He was of noble blood, 
had great wealth, and held the high i)ost of " Master of 
the Offices." His memory was enriched with all the trea- 
sures of classical learning, and his speech was adorned 
with all the graces of eloquence. Foreign princes con- 
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suited him on scientific questions, and the poor blessed 
him as a benefactor. He was fortunate also in his rela- 
tions; for his father-in-law was the good old Symmachus, 
and his two sons had been chosen consuls of the same 
year. Now, it happened that this eminent citizen was 
charged with treason; and Theodoric believed the charge, 
and treated him as a criminal Without a trial, the in- 
jured man was taken from his high position and cast 
into a dungeon inTavia. While he lay there, the senate, 
five hundred miles away, sentenced him to death. A 
cord was tightened round his temples till his eyes started 
from his head, and then he was put out of torture by 
the blows of a dub. Symmachus merely lamented his 
son-in-law, and he too was instantly put to death. 

Eemorse now haunted Theodoric, and prostrated his 
nerves. One day he was sitting at dinner in a moody 
state, when a large fish was placed before him. Sud- 
denly the head of the animal seemed to be changed into 
the face of Symmachus, and to stare at him with its eyes, 
and snarl at him with its long white teeth. Terror- 
stricken, he rushed to his bed-chamber, and there a 
deadly chill fell upon him. He lay bemoaning his crime 
for three days, and then he died. And that night, or 
shortly afterwards, a holy hep mit had a vision ; and in 
that vision he saw the ghosts of Boethius and Symma- 
chus lead the soul of Theodoric up Stromboli, and throw 
it down the red-hot crater into the flames of hell. 
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BELISARIUS. 

In the person of Belisarius, one of the old Roman 
generals seems to have risen from the dead His figure 
was imposing, his face majestic, and his expression gra- 
cious. He had a stout arm, the heart of a lion, and the 
soul of a leader of men. Wonderful, too, was his self- 
command. In the midst of many temptations, his habits 
were simple and temperate ; and in the face of repeated 
insults and ingratitude he remained faithful to the state. 
Accordingly, when war broke out, his name was the hope 
of the empire. In fact, it may be said, that in his own 
person he did the work of armies; for with a handful of 
troops he repulsed the hordes of the Vandals and the 
Goths. 

Belisarius sprung from an obscure origin. He was 
bom and educated among Thracian peasants. When he 
first attracted notice he. was a tall and well-behaved 
guardsman. After Justinian ascended the throne, he 
was intrusted with the command of the Persian war; 
and he proved he was a general by birth, for with a few 
recruits he kept at bay the splendid armies of the East. 

The first great expedition of Belisarius, however, was 
against the African Vandals in 533. As he had compara- 
tively few troops, he resolved to make the most of every 
circumstance. He landed on a lonely part of the coast 
By restraining the pilfering ruffians in his army he 
conciliated the natives. The townspeople opened their 
gates to him. The country-people entertained his soldiers 
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in shady groves and fruitful vineyards. Abandoned by 
their, slaves, the enervated Vandals could do nothing to 
stop his advance. It is true that an army under King 
Gelimer came forth to meet him, but he drove them out 
of the way. The gates of Carthage were thrown open to 
him ; Gelimer, rallying his forces, was driven to the 
mountains of Numidia; and a despatch was sent to 
Constantinople announcing that Africa had been sub- 
subdued in three months. Belisarius then returned to 
Constantinople with great renown. A medal was struck, 
in which he was called the "glory of the Romans." A 
triumph was awarded to him, an honour which, since 
the days of Tiberius, none but an emperor had enjoyed. 
Conspicuous among the spoils that were borne before 
him on that occasion were the holy vessels of the Jewish 
temple. They had been carried to Eome by Titus ; they 
had been transferred to Carthage by Genseric ; and now 
they were brought to Constantinople, to be afterwards 
restored to Jerusalem. 

In 535 Belisarius set out to recover Italy from the 
Goths. After subduing Sicily, he landed on the Penin- 
sula in 536. There^ too, he had few troops, and there, 
too, he secured the good will of the natives. As he 
advanced northward he met with little opposition. 
When Naples held out, his soldiers stole in within the 
waUs through a dry aqueduct, and forced her to sur- 
render. When he approached Eome, the Gothic garri- 
son fled, and he sent the keys of the eternal city to Jus- 
tinian. However, the Goths returned in great force 
under Yitiges, and placed Belisarius in a difficult di- 
lemma. There was a circuit of twelve miles to defend ; 
there were 150,000 excited barbarians battering at the 
walls; and there were only 5000 tried troops within. 
Yet in this wild scene of confusion and terror the 
Boman general was in his element The whole plan of' 
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the onset and the defence was before his mind. He 
seemed to be everywhere present. Here he was soothing 
the citizens who were half-mad with hunger and disease ; 
there he was inspiring his soldiers by his intrepid words 
and mien. At one time he was on the wall, with bow 
in hand, ralljring the archers, and shooting down the 
foremost of the assailants. At another time, he was 
mounted on a bay horse, dashing forth at the head of 
a sallying party, and dealing deadly blows on every 
side. Most vigorously did he continue to keep the 
city, till at the end of a year the enemies 'retired. Then 
he followed them to Bavenna, captured that dty, and 
received the submission of the rest of the towns of 
Italy. 

The eleven generals who were left to govern the con- 
quered country proved utterly incompetent. By their 
vices and unjust taxation they soon alienated the people. 
Taking advantage of this, Totila, the king of the Gk>ths, 
crossed the Po at the head of a large force. The twenty 
thousand mercenaries who were sent out to oppose him, 
threw down their standards at the first onset and fled. 
Instead of rallying them, the generals blamed each other 
for the defeat, skulked into their respective strongholds, 
and allowed the invader to pass on. And on he passed 
with little hindrance through the whole of the Peninsula. 
The only towns that held out vigorously were Naples 
and Eome. After starving out the former, he proceeded 
northward, and soon cut off every assistance from the 
latter. The walls were hemmed in by his troops. The 
Tiber was barred by huge beams in the form of a bridge 
surmounted by towers. All supplies were intercepted. 
The hunger-stricken citizens were driven to devour 
dogs, cats, mice, grass, and nettles \ and the governor, 
instead of relieving them, kept back his com to the 
very last that he might sell it at the very highest rate. 
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At this crisis, Belisarius was sent to conquer Italy. And 
even this great general never had a more difficult task to 
do. The jealousy of the Emperor Justinian would not 
allow him an adequate force. After beating about among 
the villages of Thrace and lUyricum, he could only 
muster 4000 raw and half-naked rustics. At the same 
time Italy had been alienated by the iniquity of his suc- 
cessors ; and no volunteers joined him. The only plan 
he could pursue was to sail round to the mouth of the 
Tiber, and try to force an entrance into the city. When, 
by an extraordinary union of stratagem and valour, he 
had burnt the bridge, the governor failed to second him 
by sallying from the town. He was doomed to fall 
back, and, when lying prostrate under a malignant fever, 
to hear that Home had been taken and partly sacked. 
And even when he had cut his way through the enemy, 
and had taken his stand within the half-empty space, 
the emperor would not allow him to remain. He was 
ordered to march into Lucania; and there his return 
was cut ofif by the Goths, and he was forced to leave 
Italy before he had taken a single town. 

Belisarius had still another opportunity of retrieving 
his military renown. In 559 the Bulgarians crossed the 
Danube on the ice, and marched rapidly upon Constan- 
tinople. The regular troops were far away in the prov- 
inces. The enervated guards did not dare to venture into 
the field. Terrible was the panic at Constantinople. 
The affirighted peasants were flocking into the city, 
breathing dreadful reports of the atrocities of the bar- 
barians. The ramparts were lined with trembling spec- 
tators ; and the golden gate was crowded with useless 
generals and tribunes. It was at this juncture that an 
old wan^or stept forth, and put on the armour in which 
he had subdued Africa and Italy. The very name of 
Belisarius restored the courage of the people. Three 
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hundred veterans, and thousands of volunteers, followed 
him to the field. The volunteers he stationed in am- 
buscade and in the rear, and commanded them to main- 
tain an appearance of strength and confidence by shout- 
ing. With thd veterans in the front, he charged and 
repulsed the foes before they could find out how fralL his 
army was. 

The only reward of a man who had been the very bul- 
wark of the empire was distrust and injustice. When 
he returned from his victory, he was coldly received at 
court Not long afterwards he was accused <A being 
implicated in a plot to assassinate the emperor. Jus- 
tinian took his guilt for granted, pretended to spare 
his life, confiscated his property, and imprisoned him 
from December tUL July. A still sadder story is even 
told. It is said that a blind old beggar used to be seen 
in the streets of Constantinople, and as the throng 
passed on, his sad cry was, " Give a penny to Belisarius 
the general" * 

* This story, however, is now generally admitted to be a fable. 
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THE LOMBARDS. 

About the beginning of the Christian era, the time 
when the Lombards first appear in history, they dwelt 
between the Elbe and the Oder. They were the most 
savage of the savage Gkrman race. Their dress was gro^ 
tesqne, their beards were long, and their hair fell down 
in large matted tufts over their face and eyes. War was 
their great glory. They called themselves after their long 
spears, {L<mg6bardi) Their heads, they boasted, were 
fashioned like those of dogs, and were intended to lap up 
the blood of their enemies. The greatest desperadoes, 
and even daring slaves, were welcomed into their band. 
As they migrated towards the south, the other barbarous 
tribes seem to have shrunk from any intercourse with 
them. When they come once more into the light of his- 
tory, four hundred years have elapsed, and they are as 
rude and rugged as ever. 

Li 556, the king of the Lombards was Alboin, a daring, 
crafty, and plausible barbarian. He was in love with the 
fair Eosamond, the daughter of Cunimund, king of the 
neighbouring tribe of Gepidae. He wooed her, but was 
rejected. He tried force, but his troops were defeated. 
Then, with wily tongue, he applied to the Avars. The 
Gepidae, he represented, were in league with the Romans, 
and would soon overwhelm all the other kindred tribes. 
If the Avars would form an alliance with the Lombards, 
the Gepidae would be rooted out, and a way opened up 
to Italy or Constantinople. The alliance was accepted 
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on condition that the Avars should receive the territory 
of the conquered tribe; and war was declared The 
Gkpidse fighting and rallying in despair were almost 
annihilated. Alboin killed Cunimund, and captured 
Eosamond. He married the daughter, and he made a 
drinking cup of the father's skulL 

Italy next tempted the Lombards. Veterans, who had 
served in the Roman army, talked by the winter fire of 
the fertile plains, romantic rocks, and blue sky of that 
beautiful land. Alboin invited lus chiefs to a feast, and 
entertained them with Italian fruits. It was resolved by 
the whole nation that they should emigrate to this land of 
promise. They packed up all their movables, took their 
wives and children, and so far were they from dreaming 
of ever returning, that they left their lands to the Avars. 
Their enthusiasm spread, and they were joined by crowds 
of youthful adventurers from the other tribes. Slowly 
the Lombards entered Italy, descending into the fruitful 
valley which still retains their name, and like a band of 
locusts eating up every green thing, and leaving a waste 
behind them. Flying detachments were sent forth on all 
sides to subdue the towns and villages. There was little 
resistance shewn, except by the strong and wealthy sea- 
ports. The inhabitants of the interior snatching up their 
choice property, escaped to the woods, or rocks, or fens \ 
and the wild Lombards settled down quietly in the 
pleasant inland homesteads from the Alps to the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome. 

In 573 Alboin gave a grand feast to his chiefs in a 
palace near Verona. The wines of the conquered land 
were drained without stint. In the fury of his baccha- 
nalian merriment, the king called for the skull of Cuni- 
mund. This demand was greeted by his guests with a 
demoniacal shout ; and the ghastly cup was presented 
and quaffed. ^* Fill it again," cried he ; " carry this goblet 
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to the queen, and request in my name that she will re- 
joice with her father." Pale with rage, the queen took 
it, put it to her lips, but breathed a vow of vengeance. 
One day, not long afterwards, she was very anxious that 
the king should enjoy his after-dinner slumber in peace.. 
The attendants were dismissed, the palace gates shut, and 
she herself sat down to watch by his couch. No sooner 
was he asleep than she arose and admitted two assassins. 
He started up and tried to draw his sword ; but it had 
been fastened to the scabbard. He caught up a foot- 
stool, but he was soon run through the body by the spears 
of his assailantSi 
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MAHOMET, 

Arabia is a peninsula in the south-west of Asia. Bleak 
and rugged mountains rise in the interior ; and the rest 
of the land is occupied by dreary deserts. The climate, 
too, is almost insufferable. Above, is a cloudless sky 
with the sun blazing in the middle ; below, is a glaring 
and burning expanse of land ; and ever and anon comes 
the simoom, as hot as the blast from a furnace, filling the 
air with a whirlwind of dust, and sickening and stifling 
animal life. It would be a land of death, were it not for 
the green patches, or oaM%^ where cool fountains gurgle 
forth, and fragrant shrubs sweeten the air, and the date- 
groves cast their shades and hang out their clusters, and 
the nightingale lulls the weary traveller to sleep. The 
Arabs claim to be descended from Ishmael, the outcast 
son of Abraham ; and certainly they inherit their ances- 
tor's reckless habits. Time, which has changed the other 
nations of Asia, has had very little effect upon these wild 
men of the desert. Some, indeed, have settled down in 
towns as traders, and send long strings of camels laden 
with merchandise across the wilderness. But the majo- 
rity are restless rovers, owning no law but the will of 
their own petty chief. They move about the desert with 
their cattle and baggage-dromedaries, pitching their tents 
near the well-known fountains, and remaining till the 
pasture fails. When an opportunity occurs, they harass 
and plunder hostile tribes. Nor do they hesitate to lurk 
in the lonely passes and rob the caravans. 
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The religion of the Arabs was idolatry of an ancient 
growth. At an early age they lighted npon a fountain, 
which they supposed was the one that had revived the 
exhausted boy IshmaeL From the peculiar sound of its 
waters welling out of the ground, they called it Z&mem, 
Near the fountain was a white stone, which they sup- 
posed to have fallen from heaven, and to be the petre- 
faction of an angel. Over these two sacred objects they 
built a temple, which was called (7aa6a, and which was 
soon crowded with idols. The many worshippers that 
resorted thither required lodgings ; and the town called 
Mecca sprung up on the spot. The Caaba still stands ; 
but from the kisses fA countless sinners, the white stone 
has become black. 

It was in this town that Mahomet was bom in 570. 
His paroiits belonged to the Koreish, the chief tribe 
among the Arabs. His father, Abdallah, is said to have 
been of such a charming beauty, that on his bridal night 
two hundred maidens broke their hearts. 

The boyhood of the Prophet was full of hardship. He 
was lefb an orphan at the age of six At the age of 
twelve he began the rough Arab Ufe, by setting out with 
a caravan bound to Syria^ We can imagine the little 
boy during the day perched upon one of the camels, and 
jolting along under the burning sun. At night he 
crouches round the fire under the serene moon and stars, 
and drinks in the wild legends of the desert. When the 
caravan reaches Syria^ he opens his eyes and his mind to 
everything that is strange, and even asks questions at the 
foreigners. One of these, a Nestorian monk, struck with 
the intelligence of the child, is said to have taught him 
some of the great truths of the Christian religion. 

When Mahomet grew up, he was no ordinary man. 

He had a broad sinewy frame, a large intelligent head, a 

flesh-coloured face, black hair, and black flashing eyes. 

D 
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His memory was strong, bis imagination ready, bis spe^cb 
fluent and eloquent. He was, witbal, of so startling a 
disposition, tbat men called him " Al Amin,** ike Favth- 
fvl. Accordingly, be was employed to manage tbe trans- 
port of goods to tbe Syrian fairs, and did bis work 
successfully. At length, when be was twenty-five, one 
of bis employers, Kbadijab, a rich widow of forty, mar- 
ried him. 

Mahomet bad attained the age of forty, when be fell 
into a state of religious melancholy. There came across 
bis soul the awful questions, "What is God?" and "In 
what relation do I stand to Him 9" What was he to do ? 
Tbe blocks which his countrymen worshipped could give 
him no consolation. The grim scenery of the desert 
returned no answer. He was too illiterate to read 
books ; and no messenger came with tbe pure word of 
truth to this benighted heathen. It is true that in tbe 
course of bis travels he bad picked up some scraps of 
Christian and Jewish doctrine ; but these only perplexed 
him more. Weary of the world, be shut himself up for 
days and nights together in a mountain cavern near 
Mecca. His health failed ; and be became subject to fits 
of epilepsy. At last, on coming out of one of these fits, be 
dreamed, or imagined, that the angel Qabriel appeared to 
him and revealed to him that " there is but one God." 
On mentioning this to Kbadijab, she, with all tbe en- 
thusiastic confidence of a wife, declared tbat tbe dream 
was a fact, and that her busband was the Prophet of 
God. 

At this time Mahomet seems to have been sincere. 
He felt that be bad discovered a most important truth, 
and that he was bound to make it known. He com- 
menced with bis own household; and his wife, and bis 
slave Zeid, and bis boy-cousin Ali, were bis first con- 
verts. At the end of three years, he thought it right to 
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extend his mission to the Koreish, and he invited forty 
of the tribe to his house. After a temperate repast, he 
addressed them. Ue began by saying that he was the 
bearer of a most blessed message, and that, as they were 
his kinsmen, he had resolved that they should be the 
first to hear it. He then declared to them that there 
was but one God, and that their gods were mere pieces 
of dead matter. He concluded by telling them that he 
was the divine messenger, and by asking if any one 
among them would be his Vizier. " I will," cried out 
Ali, who even yet was only sixteen. But of the others, 
many laughed outright, and a few advised him, in a 
friendly spirit, not to talk upon that subject again. 
Mahomet answered, that if the sun stood on his right 
hand and the moon on his left, ordering him to hold his 
peace, he could not obey. 

The opening of Mahomet's prophetic career was full of 
trials which would have worn out the patience of any 
man that was not in earnest. His followers were chiefly 
poor people, women, and slaves. He was afraid to call 
them together, except by night, and in holes of the earth. 
When he ventured to preach in public, his voice was 
drowned in insulting shouts. When he prayed in the 
Caaba, he was bespattered with filth. "Behold the 
man," they cried, " that pretends to know what goes on 
in heaven ! " " Work a miracle, and prove that you are a 
prophet." He was often maltreated, and once he was 
almost strangled. At length the Koreish swore that he 
must die. Assassins were despatched to his house, and, 
peering through the casement, saw himself, as they sup- 
posed, lying on a couch and covered with a green mantle. 
They burst in ; but instead of Mahomet, Ali started up. 
"Where is Mahomet?" they exclaimed. "I know not," 
he said, and strode past them, and disappeared. Mean- 
while, Mahomet and three of his followers had fled from 
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Mecca by starlight^ and had crept into a mountain cava 
The pursuers tracked them thither, and were on the point 
of rushing in upon them. But across the entrance they 
saw a tree growing, in which a pigeon was hatching its 
eggs and a spider weaving its net They concluded that 
no one was there, and went away. Then Mahomet and 
his companions ventured out, and took a bypath towards 
Medina. But before they had gone far they descried, 
galloping behind them, a troop of their foes, led by a 
grim grizzly veteran. They had given themselves up for 
lost) when an apparent miracle saved them. The horse 
of the leader on approaching the sacred person of the 
.Prophet, started back, stumbled, and fell The idolaters 
were paralysed with superstitious dread, entreated for- 
giveness, and returned to Mecca. Mahomet continued 
his flight, and after much toilsome travel, reached the 
suburbs of Medina. There he was met by many of his 
adherents, who had preceded him ; the inhabitants who 
had been converted joined the cavalcade ; and he entered 
the city in triumph. This was the famous Hegira or 
Flight, from which the Mahometans reckon their tima 
It happened in 622. 

Hitherto we have seen Mahomet a sincere preacher. 
He was bold in speaking, patient under persecution, and 
breathing the most high-toned morality. But as soon as 
he- entered Medina, a change came over his character. 
The temptation of having a whole city at his beck was 
too strong for him. ' The self-sacrificing apostle started 
at once into the aspirant after worldly power. With 
wonderful skill, he set himself to gain the complete con- 
trol of the wild Arabs. He studied to appear to their 
superstitious nunds as a prophet, austere in life, noble in 
sentiment, and holding frequent intercourse with Heaven. 
At the same time, he accommodated his religion to 
their warlike and rapacious spirit A new revelation, he 
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said, had been giyen Mm. The truth was to be spread 
by force. All those who persisted in unbelief were to be 
spoiled and destroyed. '^The sword was the key of 
heaven and heU." Believers were not to hesitate to 
plunge into the battle. Their fate was fixed by God, 
and no caution of theirs could avoid it ; and if they died 
fighting for the truth, they would pass into a heaven of 
shady groves, fragrant baths, rivers of milk, and other 
sensual delights. These sentiments acted like a charm 
on Mahomet's savage countrymen. He was soon sur- 
rounded by an ever-increasing horde, ready to do or die. 
At the head of these, he began to revenge old wrongs, to 
enrich his followers, and to extend his religion. It would 
be useless to note particularly his many plundering in- 
roads and bloody skimushes. The Koreish were defeated 
at Beder, and after a struggle of several days, were re- 
pulsed from Medina. The stubborn Jewish colonists 
were butchered in cold blood, and utterly rooted out. 
Even the troops of the Eastern empire were cut to pieces 
by the desperate valour of his troops. In 629, his cause 
had become so strong, that he set out at the Jbead of 
10,000 men to capture Mecca. The march was conducted 
with the greatest secrecy. The ordinary route was 
avoided, and no watch-fire was kindled They came 
upon the city unawares ; and the first man they captured 
without the walls was Abu Sofian, the leader of the 
KoreisL At the point of the sword, this old foe was 
made a convert, and was then sent into the city to tell 
of the beleaguering numbers he had seen. The citizens 
in terror opened their gates; the Caaba was purged 
from idols ; Mecca became the capital of the new faith \ 
and the remaining idolatrous tribes throughout the 
country, hearing of these things, sent in their submis- 
sion. 
When Mahomet was marching at the head of has forces 
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a^amst Syria, he was attacked by a fever. He returned 
to Medina, and died there in 632 at the age of sixty- 
three. His last words were, " To the highest companions 
in Paradise." 

Mahommedanism consists of two parts^the doctrines 
of belief and the doctrines of practice. 

The doctrines of belief are the following : — 1. " There 
is no god but God;" 2. There are myriads of good 
angels ; and there is one bad angel called Eblis, who was 
cast out of Paradise for refusing to worship Adam; 3. 
The Koran (the book written by Mahomet) is the Word 
of God; 4 There are six great prophets — ^Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Christ, and the last and greatest, 
Mahomet ; 5. There are a heaven of bodily delights and 
a hell of bodily tortures ; 6. Everything is predestinated 
by God, 

The doctrines of practice command : — 1. Prayers five 
times a day, with the face towards Mecca; 2. Alms; 3. 
Fasting, especially from sunrise to sunset during the 
month Ehamadan ; 4. Pilgrimages to Mecca. 



Third Period. 

From the Eeign of Charlemagne to the Crusades. 

(a.D. 768 to A.D. 1095.) 



THE EVILS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

DuEiNG this period the people of Europe were in a 
-wretched state. The chief evils which harassed them 
were the corruption of the Church, the oppression of 
the nobles, and the inroads of the Saracens, the Norse- 
men, and the Magyars. 

The Church was now devoted to the things of the 
world. The Pope of Home had been presented with the 
Exarchate and the Pentapolis, and now claimed to be a 
temporal as well as a spiritual potentate. Many of the 
bishops and abbots were counts of Italy or Germany. 
Eich monasteries with fruitful domains were prepared 
for the monks. The priests of Charlemagne's empire 
were empowered to levy tithes from the landed proprie- 
tors, and the meanest among them could not be suni- 
moned before a civil court for any crime whatever. The 
result of this worldly prosperity was that many unfit 
persons were found in the Church. A boy of twelve was 
placed on the papal throne, under the title of John XII. 
A child of five was made Archbishop of Bheims. Some 
of the monks were still virtuous and studious; but the 
most of them were worthless drones. All that they did 
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was to eat up the produce of the country : all that they 
learned was to chant a few hymns, and mumble a Latin 
prayer or two by rote. They received the most distorted 
doctrines, and deformed them still more in handling 
them. Their ignorance was a rank soil on which a whole 
wilderness of heresies sprang up. 

The oppression of th^ nobles was the indirect result of 
Charlemagne's policy. His successors were weak; his 
wars had exterminated the middle classes; and there 
was no one to resist the arrogant nobles. They wrung 
from their sovereign the admission that their offices, 
their titles, and their lands were hereditary. Each be- 
came within his own estate a petty king. He wrangled, 
he domineered, and he plundered ; and no one dared call 
him to account The king and the lower classes were 
nothing ; the nobles were everything. 

During this period the political state of Europe was 
unsettled. Louis le Debonnaire, the son of Charlemagne, 
divided his kingdom among his three sons ; and it was 
only after years of war and slaughter that they settled 
the bounds of their respective kingdoms, France, Ger- 
many, and Italy. Meanwhile Europe was ceaselessly har- 
rassed by the Saracens on the south, the Norsemen on 
the west, and the Magyars on the east and in the centre. 

Under these three great evils the people were in a 
wretched condition. Their hovels were comfortless. They 
had no heart to till the ground, for the neighbouring 
barons swooped down and carried off the harvest. They 
dared not travel except in companies, for the wastes and 
highways were infested with robbers. The nobles sold 
some of them for slaves, and ever and anon hordes of 
wild invaders swept' across the country and butchered 
them like sheep. Their state became so desperate that 
the clergy were forced to interfere. At an ecclesiastical 
council, Uie four days of each week between Wednesday 
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and Monday were set apart as 'Hhe truce of God;" and 
during that time the robber barons were commanded to 
hold their hand. A respite of three years was also given 
to merchants and husbandmen; and priests and women 
were declared to be under the protection of the Church. 
Nor in the meanwhile did the people receive mudi con- 
solation from religion. When they hungered for the 
word of life, they were fed with corrupt doctrines. 
"When they were tortured by a guilty conscience, they 
were commanded to pay money or undergo penances. 
The light of heaven was shut out from their view by a 
doud of observances, and they were left a prey to dark 
superstitions. A notion prevailed in the tenth century, 
that the world was near its close. An army had taken 
the field under Otho the Great, when they were startled 
by an eclipse of the sun. They imagined that the last 
day had come, and dispersed in wild dismay. 
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CHARLEMAGNE. 

The descendants of Clovis, the founder of the French 
kingdom, had degenerated into mere puppets, called rou 
fainJeants — do-nothing kings. They were kept shut up 
in their country houses. On great occasions they were 
brought out in clumsy waggons, drawn by oxen, which 
were urged on by a goad. Their only mark of royalty 
was their long unshorn locks. The real power was in the 
hands of the Mayors of the Palace. It was in this office 
that the ancestors of Charlemagne had grown great. His 
grandfather, Charles the Hammer, had routed the Sara- 
cen hordes on the plaiiTof Tours, and saved Chnstendom. 
His father, Pepin the Short, had taken the title of king, 
and become the first of the Carlovingian dynasty. They 
had bequeathed to their descendants a great name and 
a veteran army. 

Charlemagne was bom in the castle of Salzburg in 
742. At first his name was simply Charles ; but the Ger- 
mans have changed it into Karl der Gross, and the French 
into Charlemagne. At first his father's kingdom was 
divided between him and his brother Carloman ; but on 
Carloman*s death in 771, he seized the whole of it 

Charlemagne was one of the most imposing figures 
during the Middle Ages. He was above six feet high. 
His army was the best in Europe. His field of action 
extended over France, Spain, Italy, Germany, and Hun- 
gary. Within that wide arena he moved and fought for 
thirty years with matchless energy. Neither heat nor 
cold could stop him; and wherever opposition arose, there 
he was to crush it He subdued the Saxons, after thirty- 
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three bloody campaigns. He seized Lombardy at the 
Pope's request, and placed the old iron crown of the 
Longobards on his head. He defeated the Saracens in 
Spain, and took from them the district between the Pyre- 
nees and the Ebro, afterwards called the Spanish March. 
He followed the robber Huns into their own country, 
and drove them back as far as the river Baab. His em- 
pire, in facf^ stretched from the Ebro eastwards to the 
Vistula, and from the Duchy of Beneventum in Italy 
northwards to the Eider. Nor was he content with 
conquest alona At the same time he was planting 
monasteries and schools, encouraging arts, and framing 
laws for every transaction, down to the very selling of 
an egg. 

The only thing wanting to complete the glory of Char« 
lemagne was the title of emperor, and this was soon ac^ 
quired. In the last year of the eighth century he visited 
Bome. On .Christmas-day, in St Peter's, he was the 
centre of a mighty throng of spectators. As he knelt 
at the altar, ^the Pope stepped suddenly forward and 
placed a crown on his head; the lofty aisles resounded 
with the shout, " Long life to Charles Augustus, Emperor 
of the Eomans ! " and the Western Empire was declared 
to be restored. 

Unlike other conquerors, Charlemagne was now sated 
with victory. Leaving the fatigues of the camp, he re- 
tired into a sort of literary paradise. Within his re- 
splendent palace at Aix-la-Chapelle he collected the 
greatest scholars of Europa These he formed into a 
noble brotherhood, bound together by their common love 
of learning. Not only did they study together, but they 
called each other by names borrowed from literature. 
Charlemagne was King David, Alcuin was Horace^ and 
Angelbert was Homer. The emperor hiinself was the 
hardest student among them alL Books were read to 
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him when he was at meals ; and as he was often wakeful 
during the night, books were placed at his bedside that 
he might employ his restless hours in study. 

The sun of Charlemagne went down among clouds. 
That wide empire which he had pieced together with the 
labour of a lifetime was threatened with ruin. Already 
he could point out the foes which would overthrow it. 
On one occasion he was sojourning on the southern 
coast of Gaul. Looking out one day upon the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean, he descried some long low 
galleys crawling along the line of the horizon, and won- 
dered what they were. '* These," said his attendants, 
''must be ships from the coast of Africa, Jewish mer- 
chantmen or British traders." " No !" replied he, " they 
are not the ships of commerce ; I know by their lightness 
of movement They are the galleys- of the Norsemen ; 
and though I know such miserable pirates can do me no 
harm, I cannot help weeping when I think of the miseries 
they will inflict on my descendants, and the lands they 
shall rule." And it was remarked that his eyes were 
filled with tears. Another cause of grief to Charlemagne 
was the state of his family. He had divided his empire 
among his three full-grown sons, and had trusted that 
they would keep what he had won. Death, however, cut 
off two of them ; and it was one of the last acts of the 
broken-hearted father to install the sole survivor, Louis, 
as his successor. 

Charlemagne died in 814, and his funeral rites were 
performed with ghastly pomp. His corpse was placed in 
a chair; a silken robe, stiff with jewels, was wrapped 
around its frozen limbs; the imperial crown was fixed 
upon its pallid brow ; a sword was hung by its side ; and 
a Bible was laid in its lap. In this state it was lowered 
into a deep vault at the foot of that throne where it had 
so often sat in the full flush of life and intelligence. 
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THE NORSEMEN, OR SEA-KINGS. 

ScAKBiNAyiA, the land of the Norsemen, was a savage 
land. The -wild waves had wasted the coast Bugged 
headlands ran out mto the sea. Narrow creeks, ox fiords^ 
crept far into the country. Qloomy forests of pine hung 
upon the mountain-sides ; angry torrents foamed through 
the valleys ; and winter with its frost and snow lay long 
upon the ground 

Within the recesses of this land the Norsemen led a 
rough life. They felled the forest trees to build their 
wooden huts. They skated over the frozen snow, or swept 
the wave in search of food. When the long summer days 
came, they wandered after their flocks in the inland glens. 

In the solitudes of the mountain and the shore their 
imagination was developed. They fancied they heard 
voices in the driving storm and in the summer calm. 
They peopled the earth and air with good and evil spirits. 
The sun was the god Balder ; the thunder was the god 
Thor, with his mighty hammer; and the hoar frost and 
the hail were gigantic demons. Above all, Odin was ever 
before their minds. In the olden time, they said, he had 
led them from the neighbourhood of the Black Sea to 
Scandinavia. At his death he had become their patron 
god. One of the days of the week was called Odin's, or 
Woden's day, (Wednesday,) Some of their English colonies, 
such as Wednesbury, were named after him. When they 
heard by the winter Are the rushing of the tempest, they 
said that he swept past At Yule, when the snow was 
hard and the nights were clear, they met together to eat 
horse-flesh in his honour. Those who had been wounded 
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or slain were called his chosen children ; and he received 
them into Valhalla, the Norse heaven, where the fire-logs , 

blazed bright and warm, where none but heroes were as- 
sembled, and where endless draughts of ale were quaffed 
frozn the skulls of enemies. ! 

Their manner of life and their religion formed the j 

Norsemen into men of iron. Fear was scorned as the I 

vilest thing on earth. Danger and death were courted. 
What recked they, if they sank in the deep or fell in 
battle % They passed forthwith into Valhalla. Accord- 
ingly, many of them became daring sea-rovers, or sea- 
kings. No sooner had the spring thawed the fiords than 
they launched their " ocean steeds,'* as they called them. 
The hulls' glittered with figures of dragons, and the sails 
were gay with blue, white, and red. They pushed boldly 
out among the stormy billows, shouting their war-songs, 
and were soon lost beyond the horizon. For many years 
they infested England and France like destroying demons. 
There was not a river which they did not navigate to its 
source. There was not a city or a cathedral which they 
did not storm. Whoever resisted them was murdered ; 
and what they could not carry away they burned. 

It would be impossible even to recount all their expe- 
ditions. We can only describe two of the most famous. 

The winters of 844 and 845, in France, were unusually 
severe. During the entire spring a withering north wind 
blew. The vine-roots perished in the soil, and the beasts 
died in the field. Driven by hunger from the forests and 
mountains, the wolves approached the hamlets in gaunt 
and grisly packs. The peasant heard them prowling 
round his hut by night, and during the day he saw them 
eyeing him greedily from a distance. In the midst of this 
dismal time, in the spring of 846, Eegnar Lodbrok, a 
Norse pirate, appeared on the coast with his wild crew. 
With their rough skin-garments, and their faces hardened 
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by many a sea-breeze, these rovers set the severe weather 
at defianca Their dragon-ships sailed up the Seine, 
crashing through the ice. Any hapless fugitives that fell 
into their hands were hanged upon the leafless trees, or 
dashed into the river. A panic ran before them, and 
scattered the natives on every side. When they landed 
at Paris, they found the streets and houses deserted. 
They plundered at will, tearing off the roofs of the houses 
for ship-timber, and carrying away the ponderous iron bar 
of the city gate ; and they would not depart till the king 
had given them seven thousand pounds of silver. The 
wild career of Begnar Lodbrok had a wild end. In 865 
he invaded England. The English captured him while 
he was rioting in plunder and bloodshed on Holy Island. 
They threw him into a dungeon flUed with snakes, and 
he died shouting his war-song till the last. 

The Seine, it may be easily imagined, was now well 
known in Norway; and the Norse maidens celebrated 
it in their songs as the highway to wealth. Many sea- 
kings, therefore, entered its watery gates ; but the bold- 
est and most sagacious of them all was Eollo, who ap- 
peared in 877. The thought struck him that there was 
no necessity for him crossing so often between Norway 
'and France. It would-be much better. to settle down in 
this wealthy French land, in the midst of the spoils. 
Accordingly he landed at Eouen, f ortifled it, and made 
himself at home. He and his men married French wives. 
Whenever he was in need of any goods, he went into the 
neighbouring provinces and helped himself abundantly. 
When he heard of any new invasions by his countrymen, 
he joined them, and seized upon his share of the plunder. 
The French offered little or no opposition, but fled before 
him like sheep. At the end of thirty-live years his power 
had become so firmly fixed in the country, that the 
French king, Charles the Simple, was compelled to nego- 
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tiate with him. A conference took place in 912, on the 
banks of the small river Epte. After striving to outdo 
each other, the two potentates at« last came to a settle- 
ment. Eollo was to receive that large tract of France, 
afterwards called Normandy, (that is, the land of the 
Norse men,) on condition that he would swear allegiance 
to Charles; he was to marry Charles's daughter, Gisella; 
and he was to be baptized by the new name of Bobert 
The only thing now remaining to be done was the oath 
of allegiance; and this caused a scene very characteristic 
of the two parties. When Bollo was told that he must 
bend and kiss the royal foot, he recoiled with indignation, 
thundering forth in his native Teutonic, ^^Ne si, bei €htr * 
At length he agreed reluctantly that one of his followers 
should do it as his proxy. This rough Norseman, a ser- 
vant worthy of his master, advanced disdainfully, and 
instead of lowering his face to the king's foot, pulled the 
king's foot up to his face, and thus threw the king down. 
The Norsemen burst into hoarse laughter; and so utterly 
unable were the French to resent the insult, that they 
were forced feebly to smile. 

With an iron will, BoUo now changed his habits. He 
strove to discontinue his native dialect, and to express 
himself in French. His roving and plundering propen- 
sity, too, was stifled; and he devoted himself to draining, 
building, and other improvements in his domain& The 
only excitement in which he regularly indulged was hunt- 
ing. The rugged Norse sea-king, in fact, had been polished 
down into an enterprising ruler. But when he was lying 
on his deathbed, an aged man of nearly ninety, the grim 
scenes of his early career rose up before his troubled soul, 
and he was heard to mutter something about '' a hundred 
victims to Odin and Thor." 

* This is the only phrase of the old Norse dialect that has oomo 
down to us. 
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ALFRED THE GREAT. 

One of the most remarkable men of this period was 
Alfred, king of England. He was bom at Wantage, in 
Berkshire, about 849. His father was Ethelwulf, king 
of Wessex, one of the separate dominions into which 
England was at this time split 

About the early years of Alfred we have only a few 
stray facts. When he was seven he was taken by his 
father on a pilgrimage to Kome. When he was twelve 
he wished to be a scholar; but no one could be found 
in his paternal domains "v^ho was able to teach the 
alphabet. At his marriage feast, in his twentieth year, 
he was seized with the pangs of some mysterious disease, 
which lurked in his constitution for the rest of his life. 
At the death of his brother Ethelred, he became king of 
Wessex. 

England was at this time the seat of desperate struggles. 
The Norsemen, or Danes as they were also called, were 
no longer content with making plundering descents 
upon the country. They now resolved to settle down 
among the pleasant meadow-lands. Accordingly fleet 
after fleet of war-galleys approached the coast and sent 
forth squadrons of warriors. The land was soon over- 
run with grim heathens, who overwhelmed armies, burnt 
towns, and planted garrisons wherever they marched. 
After subduing in this way the kingdoms of Northum- 
bria, East Anglia, and Mercia, they concentrated their 

hordes and poured resistlessly into Wessex. 

E 
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The young King Alfred was sorely tossed about before 
this deluge of foes. In one year he was worsted in no 
less than nine great battles. When he did gain a victory 
it was of no use. His enemies merely fell back, received 
reinforcements of their countrymen, and returned with 
redoubled vehemence against him. He was driven from 
post to post \ his subjects grew weary of supporting him ; 
and he was forced to abandon his kingdom to the in- 
vaders. For some time he skulked about among the 
forests and fens of Somerset. One day he came to a 
piece of country raised above the surrounding marshes, 
and afterwards called Athelney—that is, the island of 
the nobles. Upon it he found the solitary hut of a cow- 
herd, and there he was suffered to take shelter. There, 
too, an amusing incident lu^pened. The cowherd's wife 
requiring to go out, asked him to tend some cakes which 
were baking on the hearth. He was absorbed in thought, 
and forgot everything about them. On her return she 
found them burned, and she scolded him soundly, telling 
him that though slow to turn the bread, he would not 
be slow to eat it. 

Meanwhile, however, Alfred was maturing his plans 
for the recapture of his kingdomu His nobles were 
summoned to his lurking-place. A wooden fort was 
built, from which sallies were made against the in- 
vaders. His followers increased so much that it was 
resolved to attack the main army of the Norsemen, 
which then lay at Eddington in Wiltshire He himself 
set out to reconnoitre. Disguised as a minstrel, and 
tuning his harp, he entered the camp of the enemy, and 
was received even into the tent of their chie^ Quthrum. 
After noting the weak points of their position, he re- 
turned and prepared to strike a terrible blow. He came 
upon them unawares, and almost destroyed them* Those 
who escaped took refuge in a fort, but they were so 
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hotly besieged that they surrendered unconditionally. 
They, along with Quthrum, were compelled to be bap- 
tized, to settle down peacefully in East Anglia, and 
to promise that they would never harass the English 
again. 

The land now had rest ; Alfred's name became great ; 
and m 894 he was virtually king of all England. With 
bis extended authority he took measures for repelling 
future invasions. The cities were commanded to repair 
their walls. Forts were raised on all exposed positions. 
A fleet of swift galleys was built, which might be able 
to meet the Norsemen on their favourite element. At 
the same time the men throughout the land were divided 
into two parties ; and the one division was ordered to 
be under arms and ready to meet the foe, while the 
other tilled the ground. 

In 894 the Norsemen again invaded England in several 
bands, and at the head of one of these bands was Hast- 
ings, who had made his name terrible in France. Their 
separated forces landed on different parts of the coast, 
and tried to distract the energies of the king. When 
repulsed in the open field, they stood at bay in their 
fortresses; and when driven out of one district, they 
gained a footing in another. But Alfred's tactics were 
rapid and decisive. He made forced marches to and fro 
throughout the country, facing and foiling them every- 
where. On one occasion he besieged them so closely 
in a fortress that they were obliged to eat their horses. 
On another 'occasion he diverted the waters of the Lea, 
and left their galleys dry in the channel So completely, 
in fact, were they out-manoeuvred on every side, that at 
the end of three years they fled from the country. 

Thus we see that Alfred's life was one long battle-day, 
that his kingdom was one wide battle-fleld, and that his 
subjects were half-tamed barbarians. In the midst of all 
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these untoward circamstances, he had grown up a civilised 
king and a Christian. It seemed as if the light of heaven 
had left the rest of the world in darkness, and had fallen 
upon him alone. Whenever there came a lull in the 
midst of his life-long warfare, he strove to enlighten 
his benighted country. He established schools; he 
brought over learned men from the Continent to be 
the teachers; and he insisted that the noblemen's 
sons should attend as pupils. And meanwhile he 
himself became an earnest student. We can imagine 
him in a room of a rough wooden fort, poring over his 
books and papers. Within reach of his hand lie his 
weapons and armour. That he may be able to note the 
time, a tall candle marked off into inches bums before 
him. That the candle may not be wasted by the draughts 
which come blowing through the seams of the wooden 
walls, it is protected by a lantern. In course of time two 
or three Churchmen with shaven crowns are ushered in ; 
and they help him to construe the meaning of some use- 
ful Latin author, and to write it down in Saxon for the 
benefit of his people. 

King Alfred died in 901, and left a name which his 
countrymen have ever since cherished. 
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HILDEBRAND. 

HiLDEBRAND was bom at Saona^ a small town of Tas- 
cany, about 1020. He was the son of a poor carpenter, 
and entered a monastery in Borne ; but became the most 
thorough-going Churchman whom the world had ever 
seen* The discipline of the Eoman convent was not severe 
enough for him. He removed to the abbey of Clugny, 
in France, the strictest religious school in Europe. He 
made himself acquainted with the rules and doctrines of 
the Church. He was a most rigid observer of all fastings, 
penances, and prayers. Every selfish desire was curbed 
with an iron will, and his whole soul was devoted to the 
advancement of the priesthood. It was impossible that 
such a keen zealot should long remain in the background. 
Accordingly we soon find him near the throne of the 
supreme ponti£ One Pope after another promotes 
him, imtil at length, in 1073, he mounts the papal chair, 
under the title of Gregory VIL 

Hildebrand was a small, mean-looking, shrivelled old 
man. His temporal power scarcely stretched beyond 
Kome ; and the only ally who could aid him with troops 
was Matilda, countess of Tuscany. But he had an am- 
bition worthy of Lucifer. He determined to assert the 
claims of the Papacy to the very utmost. If he was 
really the Vicar of Christy (he reasoned,) the name must 
be no mere empty title. The earth must be his inherit- 
ance. Kings and emperors must be his servants. If 
they erred, he was bound to reprove them. If they 
despised the reproof, he could hurl them from their 
thrones, and cast them out of the Church. And if they 
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died in impenitence, he could follow them^th his curse 
beyond the grave ; for the Lord had said to Peter, the 
first Pope, " Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, shall 
be bound in heaven." 

This daring priest, accordingly, began to impose his 
authority upon the loftiest crowned head in Europe. He 
commanded Henry IV., emperor of Germany, to have no 
intercourse with those clergy who had been guilty of 
simony or marriage. When the emperor treated this 
order with contempt, he let loose against him the terrors 
of the Church. He publicly branded him as an outcast 
from the blessings of religion. At different times he 
also issued three mandates to the Germans. The first 
absolved them from their allegiance ; the second charged 
them, on pain of being considered* accursed, to have no 
communication with their deposed emperor; and the 
third empowered them to choose a successor to the 
throne. Thundered forth by the Church, these terrible 
commands raised a revolution. The foes of Henry took 
occasion to seize their arms. His friends shrank from him 
in afi&ight. An assembly of the German princes came to 
the resolution that, if the ban of excommunication was 
not removed from him by the following February, they 
would elect a new emperor. 

There was now nothing left for the forsaken Henry 
IV. but to travel to Italy and humble himself before the 
Pope. With his wife and his infant son, and a few 
attendants, he set out from Spires. It was Christmas 
time, and the bitterest winter that had been known for 
years. A hard frost had prevailed from Martinmas. 
They crossed the Rhine on the ice. When they came to 
Mont Cenis, it was covered with deep wreaths of snow. 
In despair they hired labourers to dig a narrow path. 
When they had toiled up to the pass which led to the 
other side of the mountain, a steep decline, smoothed over 
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lenth snow, lay before them. In descending it they were 
driven to the most desperate shifts. The feet of the 
horses were tied together, and they were then rolled 
down the hilL The most of the wretched Aninmlft were 
mangled or killed, and only a few remained fit for ser- 
vice. The men then slid down on their hands and knees, 
dragging the empress and her son in a sort of sledge 
made of the skins of oxen. The emperor reached the 
Castle of Canossa^ where the Pope then was, only to 
endure severer hardships. Glad in nothing but the thin 
linen dress of the x)enitent, bare-headed, ankle-deep in 
the snow, starving with hunger, he stood for three days 
vainly beting an entrance. On the third day he fell 
prostrate before the Countess of Tuscany, and with 
piteous tears implored her intercession. And when he 
did gain admittance, the Pope treated him with cruel 
coldness. He freed him from the curse of excommuni- 
cation j but he deferred saying whether he would restore 
his kingdom. 

But Hildebrand, like many other ambitious men, had 
overreached himself. His heartless cruelty provoked 
the indignation of Christendom. Clergy and laity alike 
rallied round the insulted Henry. The papal thunders 
now broke harmlessly over the head of that prince. 
After crushing the rival emperor, he advanced against 
Eome. At the end of three years the city was taken, 
and Hildebrand was driven into the Castle of St Angelo. 
From this stronghold the proud pontiff looked forth one 
day and saw another Pope pass in procession to be con- 
secrated in St Peter's. It is true that his allies retook 
the city ; but he was afraid to trust himself among his 
own subjects, and he took refage in the Castle of Sa- 
lerno. His pride continued till the last ; and his dying 
words were, *' I have loved justice and hated iniquity, 
and therefore I die in exile." 



Fourth Period. 

The Crusades. 

(A.D. 1095 /<^A.D. 1270.) 



CAUSES OF THE CRUSADES. 

Thebe were two influences which were developed in this 
age, and which served to prepare the way for the Cru- 
sadea The first was the custom of making pilgrimages, 
and the second was the order of knighthood. 

Yaiious were the motives for making pilgrimages to 
the Holy Land. The same parish often sent out pilgrims 
of very different characters. There might be a gloomy 
baron from the neighbouring castle, burdened with the 
murder of his brother ; a restless young scapegrace, who 
was burning to see the world; and an emaciated hermit, 
who was longing to kiss the Holy Sepulchre before he 
died. It was a great day in the neighbourhood when 
they set out. They appeared in the morning attended 
by their friends. The priest came forward, sprinkled 
them with holy water, and presented each of them with 
a staff and scrip. Then, at the head of a procession, he 
accompanied them on their way, and bade them farewell 
at the bounds of the parish. Their journey was anything 
but unpleasant. Their eyes were feasted with an endless 
series of novelties. At the villages through which they 
passed they were entertained with the choicest fare. 
Amid mountains^ in deserts, and by the banks of great 
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rivers, they found hospitals, such as that on the Great 
St Bernard, which had been prepared expressly for their 
accommodation. If a robber started out upon them by 
the way, the badges of their pilgrimage immediately 
overawed him. Wheti they approached Jerusalem, their 
brother Christians came forth to welcome them. And 
on their return to their native land, they were fully re- 
warded for all their travel. They received large prices 
for the relics they had l»:ought back ; aims were heaped 
upon them ; and pleasant it was to sit by the winter fire 
and tell to an entranced circle all the wonders of the 
way. Many became so enamoured of the pleasures of 
travelling, that they spent their lives in tramping to and 
fro between Jerusalem and their own country. 

One of the most formidable figures of those ages was 
the knight. Enclosed in mail from top to toe, be looked 
like a column of metal He had a helmet on his head, a 
visor on his face, a hauberk over his body, and greaves 
on his legs. A huge two-handed sword swung by his 
side ; his hand held a long lance in rest ; and the charger 
he bestrode was a powerful animal, pawing the ground 
and neighing for the battle. Yet the knight, though a 
thunderbolt to his foes, was a guardian angel to the 
oppressed. He acted the part both of the modem phil- 
anthropist and the modem gentleman. '^God and the 
ladies " was his motto ; and to defend the Church, and 
the widow and the orphan, was his duty. When his 
work was done at home, he became a knight-errant, rode 
abroad to seek and redress wrongs; and many romances 
were written to record his adventures. The enthusiasm 
of the knighthood was maintained by tournaments. 
When one of these was to take place, a green meadow 
was chosen; and there the lists were roped off in the form 
of an ovaL At the two ends were gates for the entrance 
of the combatants. Bound the rest of the ring were 
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galleries for the nobility. When all was ready, the whole 
neighbourhood, from grange and hamlet, cot and castle, 
flocked to the spot. The galleries were lighted up with 
rows of high-bom ladies. On every ayailable place the 
rabble were crowding, some struggling for a standing 
near the ropes, others perched upon trees, and others 
looking down from the tops of houses and spires. At 
the opposite ends of the lists were two bright lines of 
knights, mounted and ready for the onset. When the 
herald blew the signal, they shot forward, and struck in 
the centre with a clang which resounded from hill and 
wood. Spear-shafts flew in splinters, horses staggered 
back, men rolled upon the ground, shouts of triumph 
and cries of anguish arose, trumpets sounded, ladies 
showered smiles and roses upon the heads of the victors, 
and young men burned to become knights, and to win 
the prize of valour. 

In 1076 the Turks had taken Jerusalem, and they soon 
spread their conquests over Asia Minor, and threatened 
Constantinople. Everywhere they began to abuse, and 
even to murder, the Christians. The pilgrims came 
flocking home, and spread their tale of wrong through 
town and country. Loudest among them all was Peter 
the Hermit. This wild zealot had been commissioned by 
Urban II. to rouse Europe to war against the infidel 
Turks; and with his burning eloquence he set the 
nations on Are. The excitement was at its height when 
the Pope summoned Christendom to meet him at Cler- 
mont, in Auvergne, in November 1095. Forthwith the 
whole of Europe seemed to flow into that city. Every 
house was soon filled; and tents and pavilions were 
pitched in the fle]ds and meadows to receive the ever- 
swelling multitude. A platform was erected in the large 
square of the town ; and into that space, on the appointed 
day, a mighty throng pushed and surged. After Peter 
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the Hermit had declaimed, the Pope himself addressed 
the great sea of human beings. Christian soldiers, he 
said, must cease those bloody wranglings among them- 
selves. They must turn their weapons against the in- 
fidel prof aner of the Holy City, and God would forgive 
their injuries to each other. If they should fall in this 
sacred war, they would pass into heaven; for had not 
the Lord said, " Whoever will abandon his house, or his 
father, or his mother, or his wife, or his children, or his 
inheritance, for the sake of my name, shall be recom- 
pensed an hundredfold, and possess life eternal )" At this 
point, the cry " It is the will of God !" burst forth, and 
was repeated throughout the whole crowd. " Yes," con- 
tinued the Pope, '4t is the will of God \ and let this be 
your war-cry, and let a cross on your shoulder or breast 
be your badge." From this latter circumstance the 
coming expedition was called a Crusade; the 15th of 
August of the following year was fixed as the day of 
departure; and the multitude was dismissed to make 
preparation. 

During the long nights of the following winter the 
country people were often called to their doors to witness 
prodigies. The northern sky seemed on fire. Stars were 
seen to fall down. The forms of knights could be marked 
in the clouds. It was also whispered around the mid- 
night fire that the great shade of Charlemagne had been 
seen walking the earth, and calling ux)on men to rescue 
Jerusalem. Throughout England, France, Spain, and 
Germany the excitement was intense. Men did little 
else than prepare to be gone. One would have thought 
that a general emigration was about to take place. It 
was Europe arming itself against Asia. '* Yea^" says the 
Greek historian, Anna Comnena, " it was the one conti- 
nent tearing itself from its foundations to precipitate 
itself upon the other." 
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When the flowers of spring came out upon the earth, 
the crusaders left their homes and set out for the mus- 
tering-places. Never had there been such a many- 
coloured rabblement upon the highways of Europe. 
There were steel-clad barons from their donjon-keeps, 
skin-clad serfs from their clay hovels, shrivelled hermits 
from their holes in the rock, rugged robbers froip their 
forest dens, with a strange mixture of vagrants, beggars, 
old men, women, and children. Had they been a drove 
of cattle, they could not have been more ignorant of 
the nature of their journey. Many barons took with 
them their hounds and falcons, evidently imagining that 
their entire road would lie through a well-stocked chase ; 
and when the towers of a city were seen in the dis- 
tance, the women and children exclaimed, " Is that Jeru- 
salem?" 

Such was the enthusiasm of the first crusaders ; and 
the other expeditions to the Holy Land were scarcely less 
sanguine. But, alas ! starvation, disease, and the scimi- 
tar of the Mohammedan sadly thinned their ranks. Of 
the splendid armies that set out only a few remnants 
returned. Asia became the charnel-house of Europe; 
and the roads to Jerusalem were strewn with the bones 
of Christians. And for this immense sacrifice there was 
but a very paltry return. Godfrey of Bouillon, at the 
head of the First Crusade, founded the kingdom of 
Jerusalem ; but after his death the infidels began to 
encroach. At the call of St Bernard, a Second Crusade 
was sent out ; but the enemy continuing to advance, re- 
took the Holy City. Kichard, the leader of the Third 
Crusade, performed most astounding feats of valour; 
but the genius of Saladin prevented him from gaining 
any lasting advantage. The soldiers of the Fourth 
Crusade turned aside to take Constantinople. Those of 
the Fifth Crusade were routed near Gaza. At the head 
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sf the Sixth Crusade, the Emperor Frederick IL cap- 
tured Jerusalem ; but it was soon lost again. Louis IX 
of France led the Seventh Crusade, and Edward I. of 
England led the Eighth and last; but they were both 
fruitless, and at the end of two hundred years, and after 
the loss of two millions of soldiers, the enthusiasm of 
Europe was worn out. 
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PETER THE HERMIT. 

One of the most extraordinary men of the age was Peter 
the Hermit. His person was small and vulgar-looking ; 
but an earnest spirit moved within. The delights of the 
world palled upon his taste. He devoted himself to liter- 
ature, and then to the career of a soldier ; he tried the 
joys of single life and of married life; but all was vanity 
and vexation of spirit. He shut himself up in a convent ; 
but the endless round of observances failed to take away 
his sense of guilt. He fled from the company of his fel- 
low-men to a hermit's cell, and wasted his body to a 
skeleton with fastings and prayers; but God was still 
terrible to his soul. As a last resource, he took up the 
pilgrim's staff and wallet, and set out to seek for peace in 
the Holy Land. 

The lonely devotions of the hermit had deepened his 
reverence for everything sacred. He looked forward to 
Palestine as to a heaven upon earth. But what were his 
emotions when he saw infidels rioting throughout the 
land, Christians l^uffeted and murdered in the streets of 
Jerusalem, and the False Prophet worshipped on the site 
of the temple ! His reason was unsettled. One day, as 
he lay in a stupor of grief before the Holy Sepulchre, he 
heard a voice saying, " Eise, Peter, hasten to proclaim the 
tribulations of my people." With these words ringing in 
his ears, he hurried to Italy, threw himself at the feet of 
Pope Urban II., and obtained leave to preach a crusade 
against the infidels in Palestine. 
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Accordingly Europe now began to see a wonderful 
sight. It was that of an emaciated and wild-eyed 
preacher, in a coarse gown, with a rope fastened round 
his waist, with bare head and bare feet, mounted on a 
mule, and grasping a large crucifix. He was seldom seen 
to eat or drink ; and the alms pushed into one hand was 
given away with the other. One subject absorbed his 
whole being. Wherever there were hearers, by the way- 
side and in the market-place, in the hovel of the peasant 
and in the palace of the king, he lifted up his voice, and 
called upon all men to come to the help of the Lord 
against the heathen. In piteous tones he began to de- 
scribe the maltreatment of the Christians in Jerusalem. 
Then he brought forward some ragged and mangled pil- 
grims, and pointed to them as living proofs. Then break- 
ing away, he apostrophised Calvary, Mount Sion, and the 
Mount of Olives. Then casting his eyes upwards, and 
raising his voice, he called upon GU)d to bear witness to 
the truth of what he had declared. And when his 
strength failed, and he could speak no longer, he struck 
his breast, tore his flesh, and subsided into a passion of 
tears. This eloquence, so impulsive, so startling, over- 
whelmed all his hearers. He was received as an inspired 
saint. To touch the hem of his mantle was looked upon 
as a great privilege \ and a hair of his mule was cherished 
as a sacred relic. The effect of his preaching was felt all 
over Europe. When Urban II. held the great meeting at 
Clermont, the people were already prepared ; they cried 
out, " It is the will of God ! " and the starting of the cru- 
sade was fixed to be on the 15th of August 1096. 

Before that date, there began to gather on the banks of 
the Meuse and the Moselle, a mixed and many-coloured 
multitude There were fanatics, robbers, vagabonds, 
beggars, cripples, women, and children. With tumul- 
tuous clamour, they demanded to be led to P^estine. 
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There was no need, they cried, of any preparations ; for 
God would go before them, and the rivers would stop 
their currents to let them pass, and manna would fall 
from heaven. They were, in fact, another Israel setting 
out for the Promised Land. And he who had preached 
the crusade would be their Moses, their leader as well as 
their prophet. They would brook no denial; and the 
hermit on his jaded mule, and with a hood over his head, 
became their general. He divided his army into two. 
The vanguard he intrusted to Walter the Penniless j and 
the main body was led by himself. 

The hermit, however, was like the magician who could 
not allay the storm which he had raised. He was borne 
along by the confused torrent of human beings without 
the slighest power to control them. Wherever they came, 
they overran the neighbouring districts, like packs of 
dogs on the hunt for food. As long as they were in 
France and Germany they were hospitably entertained. 
But when they had entered Bulgaria, they found them- 
selves in a different scene. Great forests gloomed on 
every side. The natives stood sullenly aloof, and would 
grant no provisions. When the crusaders put forth thei^ 
pilfering fingers, the Bulgarians charged into the rabble, 
rout, cut down thousands of them, and scattered the rest 
in every direction. Peter the Hermit reached Constan- 
tinople with thirty thousand ragged and hungry soldiers. 
The hermit's soldiers were now in comfortable quar- 
ters. They were lodged and fed by the Emperor Alexis. 
But they did not behave themselves. Any religious en- 
* thusiasm they ever possessed, had been completely dis- 
pelled by their hardships. Now they had degenerated 
into a gang of bare-faced robbers. The wealth of the 
East was far too strong a temptation for their weak prin- 
ciples. Stifling the sense of gratitude, they broke into 
the houses and churches of their benefactors at Constan- 
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tinople. The emperor, eager to be rid of such villanous 
guests, shipped them over to Asia Minor; but they en- 
camped on the fruitful shores of the Gulf of Nicomedia, 
and sent out parties to plunder the neighbouring dis- 
tricts. These parties returning laden with booty filled 
their camp with abundance; and giving themselves up 
to eating, drinking, and brawling, they forgot the object 
of their journey. But their rioting was brought to an 
abrupt end. One day the news reached their camp that 
one of their marauding bands had been intercepted, and 
exterminated by the Turks. A wild cry for vengeance 
arose ; and they insisted upon setting out to storm Ni- 
casa. In vain did Walter the Penniless represent to 
them that they were ignorant of the country, and had no 
guide. They hurried away in disorderly companies, and 
soon lost themselves among the forests. In the midst of 
their bewilderment, they were surprised, hemmed in, and 
cut to pieces by the enemy. Three thousand found shel- 
ter in a castle by the sea. Some fugitives skulked among 
the woods and hUls, and presented themselves in rags 
and in tears before the nei^ army of crusaders that 
passed. The bones of the rest, lying bleaching in the 
6un, covered the plains of Bithyuia for many a day. 

Before this catastrophe Peter had returned to Constan- 
tinople, inveighing against his troops as brigands. Al- 
though he accompanied the expedition of Godfrey of 
Bouillon to the Holy Land, yet his enthusiasm seems 
now to have been damped. Sickened by the miseries 
which the crusaders endured before Antioch, he at- 
tempted to desert, and was brought back in disgrace. 
After the taking of Jerusalem, he returned quietly to 
Europe, and built a monastery at Huy on the Meuse. 
There he spent the rest of his long l^e in prayer and 
penance, and died in 1115, charging his friends to bury 
his unworthy body outside of the church. 
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GODFREY OF BOUILLON. 

Godfrey of Bouillon was one of the great men of his 
aga His father was of the illustrious race of the Counts 
of Boulogne, in Flanders. By his mother s side he in- 
herited the blood of Charlemagne. As a soldier, he had 
won a European fame in the war between Pope Gregory 
VII. and the Emperor Henry IV. It was he who slew 
on the battle-iield the rival emperor, Kodolph ; and it 
was he who at the storming of Rome was the first to 
scale the walls. 

But during a dangerous illness, Godfrey changed his 
views of Ufa He rose from his sick-bed with a vow 
that he would henceforth be the soldier of Gk)d. The 
crusade seemed to open up a proper field for him ; and 
he took up the cross from the most sacred motives. 
The strength and spirit of a hero, in union with the 
humility and uprightness of a Christian, soon made him 
a notable figure among the crusaders. The nobles were 
guided by his opinions ; and the common soldiers wor- 
shipped him. Thus he came to be called the leader of 
the First Crusade. 

The army of Godfrey was very different from the 
rabble of Peter the Hermit. The bravest barons in 
Europe, the heroes of a hundred fights, donned their 
armour and mustered their retainers. There were Bobert 
of Normandy, Stephen of Blois, Hugh the Great, and 
many others. In different detachments and by differen 
routes they n\arched through Europe, and met at Con 
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stantinople. After crossing to Asia, they were reviewed 
on the plains of Bithynia, and were found to amount to 
100,000 horse and 500,000 foot. Before this mighty 
force nothing could stand. Nicaea was stormed; the 
Turkish hordes were scattered before their lances at 
Dorylaeum ; and the terror of their name ran on before 
them and cleared the route of every enemy. But unfore- 
seen troubles began to gather round them. The country 
through which they advanced had been laid waste by 
the enemy. They soon found themselves toiling onward 
through a sultry desert. The soil beneath was like iron ; 
and the air around them burned like a furnace. There 
were no fruitful fields or wells of water. They were 
compelled to devour roots or the stray ears of com which 
their foes had let fall. If they came to a stream, many 
wretches, completely parched with thirst, plunged head- 
long into it, and drank till they died. Their horses 
dropped down by thousands; and they were driven to 
strange shifts to supply their places. Haughty knights 
were seen bestriding asses and oxen ; and sheep, dogs, 
and even pigs trotted forward with the baggage tied 
upon their backs. There were also mishaps of a different 
kind. One day when Godfrey of Bouillon was hunting 
in a forest, he saw a poor pilgrim struggling in the 
clutches of a ramping bear. He rescued him, but not 
before he himself had been wounded by the baffled 
brute. Fainting through loss of blood, he was carried 
to the camp ; and a cry of sorrow arose from the whole 
army. Prayers were offered up in public for his re- 
covery, and he was tenderly borne upon a litter until 
he was able to mount his war-horse. On another oc- 
casion the crusaders came to a ridge of Mount Taurus, 
called "The Mountain of the Devil." The only road 
across it was a steep narrow path, and it was with the 
most distressing toil that they clambered up. The horses 
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stumbled and rolled down the rocks. Some of the 
soldiers were compelled to disburden themselves of theit 
armour, and others sank down in despair, and made 
the hill-sides ring with their lamentations. Several days 
were occupied in crossing. 

The greatest calamities, however, befell them after 
they had begun the siege of Antioch in 1098. It was 
summer when they sat down before the walls, and 
pleasant it was to recline under the shades of Daphne, 
to drink the waters of the Orontes, and to forget their 
sore travels. They rioted in abundance of meat and 
drink, and never thought of providing for the future. 
Hardship, therefore, came upon them unawares. The 
rains of winter flooded their camp. Disease and star< 
vation struck them down by hundreds. It is true that 
the city was betrayed into their hands ; but three days 
afterwards they were besieged in turn by an immense 
host of Saracens under Kerboga. The magnificent city 
which they had recently taken was now turned into 
a ghastly abode of famine. They pined away with 
hunger in the most luxurious palaces. Princes glitter- 
ing with jewels were seen begging a crust of bread 
in the streets. Poor men gnawed the leather of their 
shoes, or devoured their slaughtered enemies. Many let 
themselves down from the wall by ropes, and fled ; and 
their comrades, mocking their own misery, called them 
rope-dancers. From this extremity, however, they were 
saved by that same superstition which had called them 
from their homes. One day a rumour was circulated 
among the sickly groups in the streets of Antioch, that 
the lance which pierced the Redeemer's side had been 
found, and that it was considered the symbol of victory. 
Their courage revived, and they demanded to be led 
forth to battle. On the festival of St Peter and St Paul 
the gates were thrown open. The army marched out in 
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twelve divisions, representing the twelve apostles. Before 
them went the priests shouting the war-song of Israel, 
'* Let God arise, and let His enemies be scattered ! '' and 
in the view of every eye was borne the holy lance. Raising 
their rallying cry, " It is the will of God ! " they rushed 
upon the swarming thousands which covered every hill 
and plain. The battle was at its height when Bishop 
Adhemar cried out that he saw a squadron in heavenly 
splendour coming down from the mountains to their aid. 
The effect was miraculous. The crusaders felt that the 
angels were fighting by thek side, and summoning up aU 
their spirit, burst forth into a wild onset, which threw 
the enemy into irretrievable confusion. 

The crusading army, now a remnant of 50,000, advanced 
southward through Palestine, hailing many a famous 
scene as they went along. On the 10th of June 1099, 
on reaching the heights of Emmaus, they saw a town 
with flat-rodfed houses, looking like a crowd of blocks of 
stone upon a rocky base. The cry of " Jerusalem, Jeru- 
salem ! " burst forth, and was echoed through the host 
They fell into alternate fits of weeping and raptures of 
joy. The knights dismounted and walked bare-footed. 
AH threw themselves down and kissed that soil, 

'* Over whose acres walk'd those blessed feet. 
Which, many hundred years ago, were naU'd, 
For our advantage, to the bitter cross.'' 

But they scon found that they had come into a land of 
heat and thirst. The summer drought had scorched the 
grass and dried up the streams. The infidels had poisoned 
the wells and wasted the fields. Not even a tree was 
seen to cast its cool shadow upon the ground. And when 
they stormed the Holy City they met with a most despe- 
rate resistance. For forty days the tempest of battle 
raged among the hills of Jerusalem. The besiegers bmlt 
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high wooden towers, and battered the walls with rams ; 
the besieged showered down stones, javelins, and boiling 
oil and Greek fire;"*^ the flights of arrows darkened the 
sky ; and the cries of the combatants rent the neighbour- 
ing rocks. At last Grodfrey leapt from his tower on to 
the walls, and the crusaders rushed into the town after 
him. Then the whole of the infidels were sacrificed, — one 
mighty hecatomb to that GU)d whose nature is love. 
For a week the city was a vast slaughter-house. The 
murdered bodies lay in heapd in the streets. In the porch 
of the Mosque the horses waded up to the knees in blood. 
And in the midst of this reeking carnage the crusaders 
were seen, laying aside their butchering robes, walking to 
the Holy Sepulchre with meek faces and penitent groans, 
and flying back with wild eyes to their fiendish work. 

After the city had thus been won, the next thing was to 
keep it. With one voice, therefore, the army elected God- 
frey King of Jerusalem. But the pious knight declared 
that he could not wear a golden crown in a place where 
his Saviour had worn a crown of thorns; and he con- 
tented himself with taking the title of Baron of the Holy 
Sepulchre. In a short time the crusaders returned to 
Europe, and left him with three hundred cavalry and 
two thousand foot. With this handful of troops he 
drove back the hordes of the infidels. With great wisdom 
he organised the new kingdom ; and after reigning a year 
he died, and was buried near the Holy Sepulchre. 

* Greek fire was a miztiire of pitch and sulphur, which could 
not be extinguished, even by water, until the object on which it 
had been thrown was consumed. 
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RICHARD CCEUR-DE-LION. 

The great leader of the Tliird Crusade was Richard I. of 
England. This lion-hearted king was cast in the mould 
of the old knights. His frame was gigantic, with arms 
long and heavy as sledge-hammers. His hand was fami- 
liar with every weapon of war, from the lance to the 
cross-bow. His bearing was bluff and generous even to 
foes. He was also a poet and minstrel, and could 
chant his own songs in a big rough voice. 

Palestine had long been the field on which Richard 
burned to win renown. No sooner, therefore, had his fa- 
ther, Henry II., died, in 1189, than the idea of setting out 
on a crusade, along with Philip Augustus of France, took 
possession of his mind. His fair realm of England was 
no longer valued, and was allowed to fall into anarchy. 
With reckless haste he began to raise money for the ex- 
pedition. Whatever could be sold— offices, lands, the 
supremacy over Scotland — ^was held up to auction. His 
nobles remonstrated ; but he declared that he would sell 
London, if he could find a buyer. So careless was he 
about his kingdom, that men thought he intended never 
to return. 

In the voyage outward the impulsive nature of Rich- 
ard was also shewn. On the plains of Vezelai, where the 
English and the French armies joined each other, he 
swore eternal friendship to Philip Augustus. At Messina^ 
where they wintered, he quarrelled with him. At Cyprus 
he married Berengaria^ daughter of the King of Navarre, 
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and wasted his time in subduing the island. After land- 
ing in Palestine, he threw himself heart and soul into the 
storming of Acre. After Acre had surrendered, the two 
kings separated. Philip Augustus returned to France, 
and Richard set out on his march towards Jerusalem. 

The life of Richard now begins to appear like a passage 
out of a chivalrous romance. Did not historians, both 
Christian and Mohammedan, corroborate each other, we 
might discredit it. As his soldiers marched southward, 
under a burning sun and over a thorny wilderness, they 
were accompanied and galled by myriads of Saracens 
under the great Sultan Saladin. It seemed as if they 
were traversing one vast hostile camp. The kettle-drums 
of the infidels never ceased to beat. Every covert they 
passed sent forth showers of arrows. Troops of cavalry 
wheeled and hovered about their rear. Bands of infantry, 
in turbans and bright uniforms, were seen mustering on 
the heights. The march of a hundred miles, from Acre to 
Ascalon, was one prolonged battle. In the very heat of 
vhe contest, it is said, Richard and Saladin, the two great- 
est captains of their age, met face to face, and all the 
surrounding combatants, as if fascinated, stopped and 
looked on. 

•* Now waved their fiery swords, and in the air 
Made horrid circles ; two broad suns, their shields, 
Blazed opposite, while Expectation stood 
In horror." 

The Saracens were repulsed ; and the crusaders, after 
taking JafFa, came within sight of Jerusalem. But Rich- 
ard stopped short. After all this outlay of toil and 
valour, he discovered that he was not strong enough to 
storm the Holy City. He contented himself with mount- 
ing a height from which it could be seen, covering his face 
melodramatically, exclaiming, " Those who are unwilling 
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to rescue are unworthy to view the sepulchre of Christ," 
and then returning to Acre. 

While he was still in Acre, word was sent to him that 
Jaffa had been retaken by the Saracens. On sailing thither, 
he saw the beach lined with an army of the enemy. 
Without a moment's fear the stalwart monarch sprang on 
shore, and was followed by his little band of trusty sol* 
diers. Wielding his terrible broadsword, he dashed at 
the foremost ranks. With the frightened cry of " Malek 
Bier (King Eichard,) they recoiled; the confusion 
spread ; and the whole army was soon in headlong flight. 
Next day they returned in greater force ; and next day 
Eichard did greater feats than ever. He hewed his way 
into the heart of a mass of troops. He cut off with one 
blow the head and right shoulder of a gigantic foe. He 
came forth bristling with arrows, which had stuck in the 
links of his hauberk. He passed along the enemy's line 
from the right to the left wing, daring any one to attac|^ 
him. Then calling for food, he sat down and dined in 
the very jaws of the battle. . 

Eichard sailed from Acre on his way homewards in 
October 1192 ; but his great deeds were long remembered 
among the Saracens. His name became a synonyme for 
everything terrible. Mothers used it to awe their chil- 
dren ; and if a horse shied, his rider was wont to exclaim, 
" What ! do you think that King Eichard is in that 
bush r 

The homeward journey of Eichard was full of adven- 
ture. By stress of weather he was driven up the Adriatic, 
and cast ashore somewhere between Venice and Trieste. 
In the dress of a merchant, and under the name of Hugh, 
he set out overland. He reached Vienna in safety, lay 
down to rest in a small lodging in the suburbs, and sent 
out his page to buy provisions. But by this time the 
rumour had run abroad that he was travelling in disguise; 
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and the Duke of Austria, whom he had insulted in Pal- 
estine^ was on the alert. The servants of that potentate 
seized upon the poor page, and by threatening to tear out 
his tongue, wrung from him his master's real name. Bich- 
ard was captured while asleep, and was thrown into prison. 
For ^60,000 he was sold to the emperor, Henry VI. \ he 
was then cast into some unknown dungeon ; and the Eng- 
lish waited for him during two years, and knew not what 
had become of hiuL At last Blondel, a troubadour, and 
a friend of Eichard's, set out to seek him. One day when 
he was wandering in the Tyrol, he approached a lonely 

castle called Ty^^^i^^^^^") 0^ ^^^ ^P ^^ ^^ abrupt crag. 
The peasants told him that some great man was shut up 
there. Climbing the rock, he struck up one of the king's 
own songs; the strain was taken up by a well-known 
voice within ; Richard's prison was thus discovered ; and 
after some difficulty he was ransomed by his people. 

In 1199 Richard was warring in Normandy against a 
vassal who refused to give up a treasure which he had 
found. While he was reconnoitring in front of the 
Castle of Chaluz, an arrow from the wall sank deep into 
his shoulder. The wound was mangled by a clumsy sur- 
geon, and mortification ensued. As he lay on his death- 
bed, the archer who shot him was brought in bound be- 
fore him. " Why did you shoot me 1" " You slew my 
father and my two brothers." " Take off his chains and 
give him a hundred shillings/' murmured the dying 
Richard. 



Fifth Period. 

From the Crusades to the Reformation. 
(a.d1 1270 to A.D. 1500.) 



GOOD RESULTS OF THE CRUSADES. 

Although the Crusades were in many respects great 
evils, yet they were also attended by good results. For 
a long period they were a drain by which the ruffians of 
Europe were carried o£ There were fewer idle priests 
to devour the fat of the land. There were fewer beggars 
loitering by the wayside, and fewer freebooters lurk- 
mgin the forests. The gloomy castles of many of the 
barons stood tenantless; their armed retainers were no 
longer seen driving off the cattle of the farmer ; their 
lands had become the property of the crown j and the 
power of the sovereign had been increased. At the 
same time, those crusaders who were spared to return, 
brought back accounts of the luxuries of the countries 
they had visited, and forthwith the spirit of trade was 
stimulated. Merchants sent forth their ships to the East. 
Such seaports as Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, in Italy, and 
Hamburg, Lubeck, and Bremen, in Germany, sprang 
into flourishing citiea Feeling their strength, the citi- 
zens threw off the yoke of the kings and barons, and 
asserted their right to govern themselves. Under the 
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influence of freedom the minds of all classes of men 
were stimulated into activity. Scholars revived the study 
of the Greek and Roman classics ; the wealthy f oimded 
universities ; and navigators scoured the waves in search 
of new countries. Above all, there sprang up a middle 
class of citizens to be a bulwark against the tyranny of 
the great; for they were intelligent enough to see the 
rights of the community, and strong enough to maintain 
them. 

During this period men brought into play three mate- 
rial agencies, which, though simple in themselves, changed 
the face of society. These were Printing, Gunpowder, 
and the Mariner's Compass. 

For the glory of inventing the art of printing two 
nations have contended. On the one hand, the Dutch 
assert that the inventor was their countryman, Laurence 
Roster. According to them, he was a prosperous burgher 
of Haarlem. Strolling out into a wood after dinner, he 
amused himself with cutting the letters of his name out 
of the bark of a beech. Taking them home, he used 
them to teach his grandchildren the alphabet. On one 
occasion, when they chanced to be wet, they were laid 
down on a sheet of paper. He saw the impression they 
made, and he was thus led to invent the plan of printing 
by movable types. On the other hand, the Germans claim 
the honour for John Gutenberg, John Fust, and Peter 
Schoeffer, the three partners of a firm in Mentz. The 
first, who was an ingenious man, invented the art ; the 
second, who was a goldsmith, executed the metal types ; 
and the third, who was a scribe, attended to the uni- 
formity and taste of the printing. Another story is told 
about Fust. Leaving Germany, he set up his press at 
Paris. The rapidity with which he sent forth Bibles 
startled the clergy, and they accounted for it by suppos- 
ing that he had hired the services of the evil one. But 
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whoever were the inventors, there can be no doubt about 
the mighty effects of the art of printing. The number of 
books, especially of Bibles, was increased; their price 
was lowered ; readers became more numerous ; and many 
began to see the errors of the Church. 

The early history of gunpowder is very dark. That 
a mixture of nitre, sulphur, and charcoal produced an 
explosive substance was known At an early period to the 
Chinese, Indians, and Arabs, In course of time the fiery 
mixture found its way into Europa Roger Bacon, an 
Englishman, described it in 1270, and Barthold Schwartz, 
a German, made it in 1320. At first it was looked upon 
as a curiosity, and in the shape of squibs it was used to 
astonish boys. At length its deadly powers were dis- 
covered, and cannons were made. They were first brought 
into play at the siege of Algesiras in 1343, and created a 
twmplete revolution in warfare. The steel-clad knights, 
who had so long stood like rocks among the waves of 
battle, could not face the balls from the great guns. 
They and the feudal system which they had supported, 
«lowly disappeared from off the face of the earth. 

That a magnetic needle balanced on a pivot turned 
towards the north, was known to the Chinese at an early 
period. About the time of the Crusades the instrument 
was introduced into Europe. About the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, it began to be used by seamen ; 
and in course of time it gave a new impetus and direc- 
tion to navigation. Hitherto sailors had crept timor- 
ously along the shore \ but now, possessed of this small 
talisman called the compass, they ventured forth into 
unknown seas; and Columbus discovered a New 
World ; and Vasco di Gama, by doubling the Cape of 
Good Hope, opened up an available way to the rich 
merchandise of Hindostan. 
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WILLIAM TELL, AND HIS 
COMPATRIOTS. 

Helvetia, the ancient name of Switzerland, was a most 
romantic land. On every side there arose huge mountains, 
piled one above another till they seemed to pierce the 
sky. Between them lay deep valleys and spacious lakes. 
Eternal winter looked down from the peaks above ; ava- 
lanches toppled upon the cliffs; and swollen torrents 
raved along the ravines. Within the recesses of this 
country there had grown up a race of hunters and herds- 
men worthy of the soil. The mountain air and the 
mountain exercise had made them athletic and fearless. 
They had enclosed their cities within strong walls, and 
they held their own against the proud barons whose for- 
tresses were perched upon the neighbouring rocks. 

About the close of the thirteenth century some of the 
districts, or cantons, placed themselves under the protec- 
tion of the wise and just Count Kudolph of Hapsburg. 
And after he had become Duke of Austria and Emperor 
of Germany, he continued to respect their rights. But 
under his son and successor, Albert, their condition was 
very different. That foolish prince looked upon the Hel- 
vetians as dull-blooded boors. They might be used, 
he thought, as beasts of burden. He therefore placed 
over them two hard taskmasters, Qessler and Beringer ; 
and these proceeded to insult and abuse thenu In this 
extremity the three Forest Cantons, Uri, Unterwalden« 
and Schweitz, came boldly forward. Their respective repre- 
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sentatives, Walter Fiirst, Arnold of Melcthal, and Werner 
Stanffacher, banded themselves together ; and each chose 
ten trusty men out of his district. These thirty-three met 
on a November night in 1307, on a lonely meadow by the 
Lake of Lucerne. There, under the serene stars, and sur- 
roimded by the huge forms of the mountains, they lifted 
up their hands, and swore to live and die for the rights 
of their country. It was fixed that they sdiould begin to 
act on the following new-year's day, and they then sepa- 
rated. 

Before the new year, however, the first blow had been 
struck. One of the thirty was William Tell, a bold and 
stout bowman of Burglen. Walking in the canton of Uri, 
he saw the ducal hat of Austria stuck on the top of a 
pole. The people told him that by the command of 
Gessler every one must bow before it. With erect form, 
and an air of contemptuous indifference, he passed by. 
He was instantly seized, and Qessler passed upon him a 
cruel sentence. An apple was poised upon his little boy's 
head ; and he was placed at a distance, and commanded 
to hit it. Amid a group of nervous onlookers he levelled 
his cross-bow. The string twanged; and a shout from 
the people told that he had cleft the apple in twain. 
"Why have you a second arrow]" asked Qessler.. "If 
the first," replied Tell, " had not hit the apple, the second 
would hardly have missed your heart" 

Qessler thought it dangerous to let such a bold spirit 
go at large. He therefore bound him and put him into 
a boat, intending to carry him along with himself across 
the Lake of Lucerne, to the Castle of Eussnacht. But 
a storm arose, which tossed the vessel to and fro, and 
paralysed the boatmen. Tell, whose dexterity was well 
known, was freed from his bonds and placed at the helm. 
Watching his opportunity, he shot the vessel in beside a 
shelving rock, sprang on shore, and before his enemies 

G 
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could prevent the boat from being dasbed against the 
ragged coast, was lost in the thicket Bis next course 
of action -was instantly determined. His mf e and chil- 
dren, he knew, would fall victims to the baffled wrath 
of Glessler. The only preventive was to kill the tyrant 
Speeding therefore to Eussnacht, he lay in wait for him, 
and shot him to the heart with the remaining arrow. This 
daring deed of Tell fired the hearts of his countrymen. 
On new-year^s day the remaining tyrants were driven 
out, and on new-year^s night the bonfires on the Alps 
blazed abroad the freedom of the land. 

In 1308 Albert set out at the head of an army to punish 
the Forest Cantons ; but his treacherous nobles fell upon 
him by the way, and left him dying by the roadside, with 
no one beside him but a poor woman who chanced to be 
passing. Bis son Leopold renewed the expedition in 
1315. On that occasion the flower of Austrian chivalry 
turned out as if to some grand hunt They carried with 
them large coils of ropes for the purpose of hanging the 
peasants when they had once caught them. In November 
they were climbing the Alps, a bright squadron of horse- 
men. The forenoon sun shone out pleasantly ; the vapour 
was slowly rising like a curtain from the rocks ; and they 
were eagerly anticipating the pleasure of capturing the 
rebels. But as they were defiling through the pass of 
Morgarten, a noise like thunder waa heard aloft; and 
several huge stones fell among them, crushing many of 
them and terrifying their horses. Before they had re- 
covered from their surprise, a crowd of athletic forms was 
seen through the mist springing from rock to rock, and 
coming down Hke a torrent upon them. And now the 
mountaineers were in the midst of them, stunning and 
felling them with iron-headed clubs. They strove to 
rally, but were driven down the mountains in headlong 
rout 
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The Anstrians again invaded the conntry in 138i6. A 
great host of steel-clad knights rode towards Sempach 
nnder Duke Leopold, a nephew of the Leopold men- 
tioned above. Descrying the standards of the Helve- 
tians on the heights, they dismounted, fell into close 
ranks, and levelled their lances. As they advanced 
they looked like a long iron wall bristling with spikes. 
The Helvetians threw themselves upon their foe with 
their wonted fury, but they could make no impression. 
Again and again they renewed the charge, but recoiled 
staggering and bleeding. Already their line had begun 
to waver when a voice of thunder was beard to exclaim, 
*' Confederates, protect my wife and children, and I will 
open a path to liberty !'' It was Arnold of Winkelried. 
Bushing forward, he clasped a number of the Austrian 
spears in his arms ; their points were driven into his 
breast; and he fell dragging them with him in his death- 
grip, la an instant his countrymen were over his body, 
through the breach, and in among the enemy. Their 
iron-headed clubs were wielded fast and furiously ; spear- 
shafts Were shivered ; helmets and skulls were driven in ; 
and the duke himself was struck down dead. The 
knights retreated to the place where they had left their 
steeds, but to their despair they found that their at- 
tendants had mounted them and fled. Sinking under 
their heavy armour, and scorched by a fierce July sun, 
they fell an easy prey to the nimble mountaineers ; and 
hundreds of the proud barons of Austria lay dead on the 
field of Sempach. 

Meanwhile the Forest Cantons had been joined by 
others. Lucerne had joined them in 1332 ; and Zurich, 
Glarus, Zug, and Berne between 1351 and 1353. These 
formed themselves into a Confederation ; and the coun- 
try came to be coUfid Switzerland after Schweitz. 
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RIENZI. 

At the beginning of the fottrteenth centmy the papal 
see was settled at Avignon, and Eome was left in a state 
of wild misrule. The barons, especially the proud 
families of the Colonna and XJrsini, set idl law at de- 
fiance. Their fortified mansions were dens of thieves. 
Their personal attendants were cutthroats from the 
Campagna. The citizens were looked upon as fair 
game, whom they might insult, plunder, and kill at 
pleasure. 

At this time a deliverer arose in the shape of a poor 
man, Nicolo Gabrini de Bienzi His father was a sma]l 
innkeeper, and his mother was a washerwoman. He 
was bom in a low part of the city, inhabited only by 
mechanics and Jews. TLU he was appointed Apostolic 
Notary, he lived in an hospital, and had only one coat 
But though a beggar in appearance, Bienzi had the ideas 
of a prince. He studied the great deeds of Rome in 
the histories of livy and Oesar. He mused among the 
fragments of her ancient grandeur. The image of the 
old city, whose houses were palaces, and whose senators 
ruled over kings, rose before his mind; and he deter- 
mined to raise her to somewhat of her former great- 
ness. 

Hienzi began his great undertaking under the mask 
of eccentricity. At one time he would wander in deep 
thought among the ruins of the Colosseum or under the 
arch of Titus. All at once he would burst forth with 
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ihe exclamation, '^ Where are the old Romans ? why did 
I not live in those good times % '* and when the curious 
rabble came thronging round him, he would tell them 
in glowing words of the glory of their forefathers. At 
another time he would exhibit allegorical pictures, in 
which the nobles figured as bears, wolves, and lions. 
In this way Rienzi won a himdred adherents. In May 
1347, they held a midnight meeting on Mount Aventine 
to arrange their plans. A few days afterwards they 
marched in procession through the streets, with emblem- 
atic banners waving above their heads. Conspicuous in 
the mi^t of them was his own stately figure, with his 
head Hare and his body cased in armour. When they 
reached the Capitol, he addressed the crowds that fol- 
lowed, and at the close of a speech of resistless eloquence 
announced to them that he had come forward as their 
deliverer. With a deafening shout they declared him 
their ruler, and he took the title of Tribune of the people. 

The fiery vigour of Eienzi was now felt like a galvanic 
current through all the parts of the enervated state. 
The strongholds of the barons were torn down. The 
high-bom barons themselves trembled before him. '^Te 
gods ! " says an eye-witness, *^ how they trembled ! " One 
of them, the inveterate robber, Martin Ursini, was 
seized in his bridal chamber in the morning, and before 
night he dangled from the gallows in sight of the whole 
people. Every public pest slunk away from the city, 
and left honest industry to flourish in safety. In a few 
weeks the fame of the great Roman tribune had spread 
to distant lands. Haughty foreign princes sought his 
fidendship; Lewis of Hungary and Jane of Naples chose 
him as their umpire; and as his ambassadors posted 
along the highway with no other weapon than a white 
wand, men knelt down with reverence. 

Such a sudden elevation, however, made the enthusiast 
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^ddy. On the occasion of his taking the honour of 
knighthood, nothing would content him but to imitate 
the old Eoman grandeur. He marched through the 
streets arrayed in white silken robes, enclosed by body- 
guards, and preceded by a troop of horsemen^ sounding 
upon silver l^rumpets. On the evening before the cere- 
mony, he bathed in tJie porphjrry vase, which the great 
Constantino alone had used. Next morning he startled 
the people by summoning before his tribunal Pope Cle- 
ment VL and the Emperor Charles lY. to answer for 
their misdemeanours, l^en he pointed with his sword 
to the three quarters of the world, accompanying his 
gestures with these words, — *^This, and this, and this 
is mine." It was now easy to see that this outrageous 
pride of Eienn would have a headlong fall The indig- 
nant Pope laid him under the brand of excommunica- 
tion. The superstitious people shrank &om him, and 
would not answer to his call. £Qs enemies were allowed 
to enter the city in strong force, and after a reign of 
seven months he was forced to flee. 

like an outcast spirit, Bienid now flitted to and &o. 
He lurked about Italy under the cowl of a monk. He 
found refuge for a time among the hermits of the Apen- 
nines. During the jubilee in Home, he visited in disguise 
the scene of his former triumph. At length, when all his 
friends had refused him aid, he resorted to the mad plan 
of demanding it from his most powerful foe& In 1350, 
therefore, he presented himself to the Emperor as **Mcolo 
Bienzi, the deliverer of Home.'' The result was, that the 
Emperor delivered him up to the Pope^and the Pope 
threw him into a dungeon. 

Fortune, which had so abruptly abandoned Riemd, as 
abruptly returned. Borne had again become the den of 
discord, and it seemed to Innocent YL that none but 
Rienzi could restore order. Accordingly, he was taken 
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ont of prison and sent back to role his native dty with 
the title of Senator. His welcome was rapturous. He 
rode through lanes of applauding citizens, under trium- 
phal arches, and over streets besprinkled with flowers. 
He took up his abode in the Capitol, and began his work 
of reformation. But, alas ! the Boman populace were 
too debased to be reformed. ^ No sooner did he begin 
to tai^ them than they began to murmur. In this state 
of feeling they allowed themselves to be hurried by the 
emissaries of the barons into open rebellion against him. 
On the morning of the 8th October 1354, four months 
after his restoration, an excited mob invested the Capi- 
tol, yelling out, ' Down with the traitor who laid on the 
imposts !' It immediately becamd evident that nothing 
but his blood would glut their vengeance. In vain he 
appeared at the balcony and tried to address them. They 
drove him back with missiles, and commenced to destroy 
the doors. In vain he attempted to escape through the 
throng in disguise. They detected him and set him up to 
view on the platform of the palace. There, indeed, the 
Bight of the fallen and deserted hero kept them awe- 
struck and silent for an hour ; but no sooner did one of 
their ringleaders run him through the body, than they 
rushed forward in a mass to disfigure and insult his 
corpse with every display of malice.'** 

* From an article, Bienzif contributed by the author to the 
eighth edition of the ** EnoyclopaBdia Britannica." 
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LORENZO THE MAGNIFICENT. 

In the Fifteenth century Florence was a republia Its 
governors were a council of twelve citizens, and the 
executor of the laws was a man called the " Standard- 
Bearer." 

Lorenzo de Medici was bom at Florence on the 1st of 
January 1448. His forefathers had been noted, during 
many generations, for their wealth and their talents. 
His grandfather, Cosmo de Medid, was at once a mer- 
chant prince and a scholar. Libi^aries and museums 
were founded by him, and learned men sat at his table 
and were treated by him as equals. But Lorenzo the 
Magnificent was even greater. Fortune seems to have 
lavished all her blessings upon him. His ships, and 
farms, and mines, yielded an enormous revenue. His 
villas lay pleasantly in the lovely valley of the Amo, 
and shone with every beauty that art and wealth 
could give. Thousands rejoiced in his bounty; poets 
sang his praises, and his native city was obedient to 
his influence. And even greater than these blessings 
were the gifts which enabled him to use them. TTin 
body was strong and his coimtenance dignified. TTin 
« speech, though harsh, was persuasive. He had proved 
himself an invincible knight in a tournament; he 
was one of the best Italian poets of his day; and he 
was a great critic in almost every branch of learning 
and the fine arts. 
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Across this sunshine, however, there soon passed a 
thunder-doud. A terrible plot, shewing forth the dark 
iniquity of the times, was formed for assassinating 
Lorenzo and his only brother, Giuliano, and thus de- 
stroying the family of the Medici The arch-assassin 
was the unscrupulous Pope, Sixtus IV. His chief tools 
were the Archbishop of Pisa and a cardinal In April 
1478, these two dignitaries came to Florence, and ga- 
thered round them several desperate cut-throats as their 
accomplices. Then, with sleek smiles, they accepted 
Lorenzo's invitation to his villa at Fiesole; and while 
enjoying his splendid hospitality they fixed upon the 
manner of his murder. They hinted a wish to attend 
one of the chuches in Florence on Sunday, and Lorenzo 
agreed to accompany them. When the service began, the 
murderers had planted themselves near their victims. 
When the host was raised, and the congregation were 
bent in adoration before it, two of them rushed upon 
Qiuliano, and with repeated blows stabbed him to death. 
At the same instant, a blow was inflicted upon Lorenzo ; 
but before a second could be aimed, his sword was out, 
and the alarm had spread. Some of the citizens sur- 
rounding him hurried him away to his house. Others 
hunted down the conspirators and killed them. The 
archbishop, dressed as he was in his priestly vestments, 
was hanged from a window. The cardinal was spared 
through the intercession of the man whom he had tried 
to murder. 

The danger, however, was not yet past. The Pope, 
mad at being foiled, hurled the thunders of excommuni- 
cation against Lorenzo, branding him as a "child of 
iniquity, and nursling of perdition." When this failed, 
he leagued himself with the king of Naples, and sent an 
invading army into the territory of Florence. Lorenzo 
was now in a perplexing position. He saw his country 
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laid waste, and his countrymen killed on Ids account. 
He heard the Florentines murmuring that their ex- 
chequer was drained, and their commerce cut o£ He 
felt that he would soon be delivered up to his enemy. 
What was he to do ? In this dilemma his genius struck 
out a bold plan. He would go to Naples and give him- 
self up to the king. One of two things, he thought, 
must be the result. Either he would be able to persuade 
the king to help Florence ; or, at the worst, he would be 
handed over to the Pope ; and thus, the end of the war 
would be attained, and his native city saved. By his 
insinuating eloquence he succeeded in bringing about the 
former alternative. He returned home bearing a treaty 
between Naples and Florence; and the war ceased. 
Sbctus died soon afterwards, and a friendly Pope suc- 
ceeded. 

Another achievement of Lorenzo remains to be told. 
He had risen like a brilliant summer upon the world of 
art and learning. The poor scholars and artists who had 
been pining in darkness and cold neglect were warmed 
and cheered. Florence was made for them a beautiful 
home furnished with all the means of comfort and im> 
provement There were a hospitable table in the. Medid 
palace, an academy for Greek, a library containing the 
rarest manuscripts, and a museum filled with the most 
interesting relics. Above all, there was a garden which 
Lorenzo had consecrated to the study of sculpture, and 
had stocked with antique busts and statues. There he 
gathered students of art, and there he loved to walk and 
note their improvement. One day he came upon a 
young man with a square forehead and a nose partially 
flattened, who was chiseling the head of a faun in 
marble. In the breadth and vigour of the workman^ 
ship his trained eye detected the signs of geniua He 
took him home with him, treated him as an equal, 
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and encouraged his studies. With great strides the 
young man advanced towards perfection until he had 
outstripped all his contemporaries. His name was 
Michael Angelo. 

. Lorenzo the Magnificent died in 1492, in the prime of 
his life and the height of his fame. 
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COLUMBUS. 

Chbibtopheb Columbus was bom at Qenoa about 1435. 
The future discoverer of the New World was brought 
up in the school of hardship. His father was a wool- 
comber. At fourteen he became a sailor-boy; and for 
twenty years he led a rough life upon the sea. The 
Mediterranean then swarmed with pirates; and mer- 
chantmen were forced to fight their way from port to 
port He must therefore have become familiar with 
danger and death. 

At the age of thirty-five he settled at Lisbon as a 
drawer of maps and charts. His look then shewed that 
he had passed through a severe course of experience. 
His hair was perfectly white. His face was grave and 
dignified ; and though of a hot disposition, he held all 
his feelings under complete control. 
, It was at Lisbon that an event occurred which de- 
termined the career of Columbus. He married the 
daughter of a deceased Portuguese navigator. His mo- 
ther-in-law placed in his hands the charts and journals 
of her husband. In these he learned much about the 
attempts that had been made to reach India by doubling 
the continent of Africa. Suddenly there flashed across 
his brain the thought that a more direct course might be 
taken. As the world was round, the Eastern coast of 
Asi^ could not be very far from the Western coast of 
Europe. If he sailed westward he would reach it; 
and there, if ancient travellers were to be believed, he 
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might find those happy climes where the rocks were 
veined with gold, and the sands sparkled with pearls, 
and the air was laden with balm and frankincense. 
This theory seemed to be confirmed by certain facts 
which he gathered from old sailors. Gigantic reeds and 
pines had been washed ashore on the Azores ; two dead 
men of strange colour and features had been picked up ; 
and bold sea-rovers, who had ventured out into the great 
Atlantic, had descried the outlines of unknown islands 
against the horizon. To obtain ships from some govern- 
ment, and to set out under its sanction in search of these 
lands now became the absorbing ambition of Columbus. 
His afi&irs were allowed to fall into ruin. Leading his 
little boy he wandered from court to court, a beggar 
offering a new world to princes. Seldom, it is true, did 
he get a patient hearing. From his threadbare garment 
and his foreign tongue, men jumped to the conclusion 
that he was a needy adventurer. But he never despaired. 
Eighteen years passed away ; he reached the age of fifty- 
six j and still this man of resolution wandered between 
the capitals of Europe bent upon the accomplishment of 
his great idea. 

At length, in 1492, Isabella^ queen of Castile, agreed to 
send him out at the head of an exploring armament. In 
the port of Falos three vessels were equipped amid the 
dark forebodings of onlookers. With great difficulty a 
crew was mustered. On the 3d of August they bade 
farewell to their friends with the faces of men who were 
doomed never to return. After touching at the Canary 
Islands, they began their momentous voyage westwards. 
The utmost headlands of the Old World were soon left 
far behind. In course of time they came into the 
current of the trade-winds, and were wafted rapidly 
into unknown seas. Day after day and week after week 
passed, and still they saw the sun rise and set in the 
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ivaste of waters. Then fear and trembling seked them. 
Some cried like children who have been carried away 
from home. Others broke forth into abuse against the 
admiral, and even threatened to throw him overboard. 
But Columbus had courage sufficient for them all By 
his serene and patient bearing he put their fears to 
shame. And his fortitude was soon triumphantly re- 
warded. On the 11th of October the signs of » land were 
unmistakable. A branch of thorn, red with berries, 
floated past. Flights of birds went singing over their 
heads. The air seemed sweetened with the balm of 
aromatic groves. That night, accordingly, as the vessels 
glided along, every eye was on the outlook. About ten 
o'clock, Columbus saw a light moving along unsteadily 
as if carried by the hand. At two o'clock, the crew of 
the ship called the Finta could mark a black mass 
lismg against the sky. And when morning dawned, 
there lay the long-expected land in the shape of a flat 
island, covered with one large luxuriant orchard, and 
bathed by a peaceful glassy sea. 

The boats were then lowered. With warlike music, and 
banners unfurled, they rowed to the shore. Columbus, 
arrayed in a rich robe, and with a naked sword in his 
hand, was the first to step out upon the New World. 
He knelt down, kissed the soil, called the island San 
SsJvador, and claimed it as the property of Spain. 
Meanwhile, the natives stood staring at a distanca 
They were naked savages of a new type. Their skin was 
copper-coloured, their faces were beardless, and their hair 
was coarae and lanL Their disposition was guileless, for, 
on being encouraged, they drew near, and with childish 
wonder began to finger the dress and beards of the 
sailors. They imagined that they were the children of 
the sun, and that their vessels were winged monsters 
with voices of thunder. Columbus named them Indiana;, 
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for he supposed that their island was on the eastern 
coast of India. 

After discoTering the magnificent islands of Gaba and 
Hayti, Columbus returned to Spain in 1493. His en- 
trance into Barcelona "was like an old Roman triumph. 
In front walked six Indians tatooed and adorned with 
golden trinkets. Behind them were borne specimens of 
the strange animals and gorgeous plants of the New 
World. Then followed a bright band of courtiers ; and 
among them rode Columbus, conspicuous by his com- 
manding bearing and venerable head. The streets, the 
windows, the roofs, were crowded with spectators ; and 
as he passed, the air was rent with shouts of applause. 
Enthroned in the open air under a canopy, Ferdinand 
and Isabella awaited him. They rose to welcome him 
and commanded him to be seated; after hearing an 
account of his voyage they fell upon their knees to 
thank God ; and the chanting of the Te Deum closed the 
ceremony. 

Columbus followed out his brilliant career. Three 
other voyages were made, and other islands and some 
parts of the mainland were discovered. But his only re- 
ward was vexation of spirit. He saw the beautiful lands 
he had found out polluted by ruffian adventurers from 
Europe. He saw the defenceless natives robbed and 
abused. When he interfered, he was maligned to the 
Spanish court. On one occasion, he was sent home in 
chains ; and, with the proud feelings of an injured man, 
he kept the chains, and said that he would carry them 
with him to the grave. At the same time, the royal pro- 
mises which had been made to him were forgotten. He 
was not allowed to continue to be viceroy of the Indies. 
His share of the revenues of the New World was kept 
back; and shortly before his death, he wrote this sad 
complaint : "Little have I profited by twenty years of 
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toils and perils, since at present I do not own a roof in 
Spain. I have no resort but an inn \ and, for the most 
times, have not wherewithal to pay my bilL" He died 
in obscurity in 1506. 

Till the last, Columbus remained under the belief that 
he had merely discovered the eastern shores of Asia 
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From the Eeformation to the Peace of Westphalia. 

(a.D. 1500 to A.D. 1648.) 



THE REFORMATION. 

The disorders of the Church had now become intolerable. 

Christendom was overrun by herds of idle and ignorant 

clergy, many of whom had been stable-boys or strolling 

musicians, or worse. Such priests as these turned the 

world into a sort of fair. Many of the convents were 

like taverns, resounding at all times with the* clatter of 

cups, boisterous songs, and drunken brawls. On some 

village green might be descried a pardoner, with loud 

and voluble tongue, auctioneering such relics as a splinter 

of Noah*s ark, a feather from the wing of the archangel 

Michael, and the breath of St Joseph which Nicodemus 

had received in a glove. If one entered church on a high 

holiday, he would probably see the preachers playing the 

buffoon to amuse the people. They would be mimicking 

the notes of a cuckoo, or hissing like geese, or telling how 

St Peter once went into an alehouse, and after taking 

some liquor, got off without paying the reckoning. Even 

the higher clergy were as scandalous after a different 

manner. One was heard to thank his stars that he had 

never learned either Greek or Hebrew. Another declared 

H 
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that the New Testament was a book full of serpents and 
thorns. Another, who was a great swearer, took up a 
copy of the New Testament one day. The words that 
first canght his eye were, " Swear not at alL" He flimg 
the book away, crying out, with a terrific oath, '' Either 
this is not the gospel, or we are not Christians." 

The evil that was most startling to thinking men was 
the sale of indulgences. Pope Leo X. was little else than 
a refined pagan. He was in need of money to complete 
the vast cathedral of St Peter's. For that purpose he 
sent forth monks all over Europe to sell indulgences, or, 
in other words, letters promising pardon. Whoever pre- 
sented a sufficient sum of money received one of these. 
The mere possession of that piece of paper, he was led to 
believe, would save his souL He might be wallowing in 
every vice; he might be a villain double-dyed in the 
foulest crimes, and utterly sold to Satan; but no evil 
could befall him. The righteous law could not tojich his 
soul; the gates of heaven were open to him; he would 
be received into the holy communion of saints; and Gkxi 
himself would smile upon him. 

The day, however, was now past when such evils could 
escape notice. Under the influence of the art of printing 
and the study of classical learning, the mind of Europe 
had been awakened. There was a general feeling that 
the Pope was an impostor, and that the Church was 
utterly corrupt. All that was needed was a man bold 
enough to give this feeling expression. At the appointed 
time, therefore, Qod raised up this man in the person of 
Martin Luther. Luther was pre-eminently the man of 
the age, the man fitted to lead its onward movement. 
No sooner had he gone forth to battle against the cor- 
ruptions of the Church, than men of all classes through- 
out Germany rose up to support him. Packmen travelled 
through the country selling his pamphlets. Village 
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schoolmasters were seen, of a sammer evening in the 
open air, reading the gospel to groups of simple peasants. 
Weavers, with the New Testament in their hands, met 
and silenced the arguments of priests. Monks threw off 
their cowls at the gates of monasteries, and went forth 
to proclaim the great doctrine of Justification by Faith. 
At length many of the German princes came forward to 
protect the new doctrines. The German reformers were 
thus organised into a distinct party, able to assert their 
own rights. At Spires they protested against religious 
tyranny, and thus gained the name of Protestants, At 
Augsburg they laid before the diet of the empire their 
confession of faith. For many years they resisted both 
the force and the deceit of the emperors. During the 
Thirty Years' War, with the aid of Gustavus Adolphus, 
they saved themselves from utter destruction; and at 
the Peace of Westphalia, in 1648, they secured full reli- 
gious toleration. 

In the meanwhile reformers had arisen in other coun- 
tries. There were Zwingle and Calvin in Switzerland; 
Cranmer, Bidley, and Latimer in England; and Patrick 
Hamilton, George Wishart, and John Knox in Scotland. 
The Eeformation had also been introduced into the 
Netherlands by some Calvinists, and into Denmark and 
Scandinavia by some Lutherans. All the Teutonic na- 
tions, in fact, had cast off the old superstition; a des- 
perate struggle between the two doctrines convulsed the 
other European countries; and many thought that the 
Church of Home was in the death-throes. 

But, with consummate art, the Qiurch of Home got up 
a counter-reformation— namely, a reformation of manners 
and discipline. ^^ In the course of a single generation,^ 
says Macaulay, "her whole spirit underwent a change. 
From the halls of the Vatican to the most secluded her- 
mitage of the Apennines the great rodval was every- 
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where felt and seen. All the institutions anciently de- 
vised for the propagation and defence of- the faith were 
furbished up and made efficient. Fresh engines of still 
more formidable power were constructed/' The most 
effective of these engines was the order of the Jesuits, 
founded by Ignatius Loyola. ' 
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MARTIN LUTHER. 

The great liberator of the human mind from the bonds 
of superstition appeared in 1483. Martin Luther was 
brought up amid the meanest circumstances. His birth- 
place was Eisleben, a small village in Saxony. His 
father was a poor miner. His mother eked out their 
livelihood by carrying burdens of fi^gots from the woods. 
He himself was soon exposed to the hardships of poverty. 
At the age of fourteen he was sent to school in a distant 
city, with scarcely any money to keep him. Often, after 
his class-hours, did the hungry lad go home to his bare^ 
lodgings, and find that there was no supper for him. He 
was, therefore, driven to go out in the dark, and sing 
from door to door, begging a crust of bread "for the love 
of God." 

Li 1505 Luther was a master of arts and a doctor of 
philosophy in the University of Erfurt, when an event 
happened which determined his future career. It was 
summer, and he had been away visiting his parents at 
Mansfield. As he was returning by a lonely path among 
the mountains, the sky grew black with a thunder-storm. 
The lightning darted forth and struck the ground at his 
feet In terror he dropped upon his knees; and while 
the peal crashed and rattled through the air, he vowed 
that, if spared, he would devote himself to the service of 
God. Accordingly, on his return to Erfurt^ he gave a 
farewell supper to his friends; and as soon as they had 
gone away, he went out^ knocked at the door of the 
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Augustine monastery, and was admitted as a monk 
Luther was now a thorough-going Papist. By his own 
efforts he strove to ease his burdened souL He shut 
himself up in his damp celL Day after day, and week 
after week, its walls resounded with his prayers and 
groanings. For seven nights at a time he scarcely closed 
his eyes. He wasted his body to a skeleton ; and one day 
his brother monks found him prostrate and senselbss on 
the floor. At length he received the present of a Latin 
Bible. When reading through the Epistles of Paul, he 
came upon the words, "The just shall live by faith." Ail 
at once there flashed across his mind a glimpse of the 
true way of salvation; and this short text became a 
small island, on which he could staqd securely amid 
the wide sea of his doubts and fears. 

In 1517 the monks were plying the sale of indulgences 
throughout Europe. The most notorious of these was 
Tetzel, who advanced through Germany amid processions 
of people, the blare of music, and the chiming of bells. 
When he arrived at a town, the church doors were thrown 
open, the inhabitants were summoned together, and he 
mounted the pulpit. He was a robust monk, with a 
front of brass, a throat of adamant, and an endless tor- 
rent of words. He cried up his indulgences with all the 
extravagance of a huxterer at a country fair, and all the 
blasphemy of a scoffer. " The Lord our Gtod," he said, 
" is no longer Qod : He hath committed all power to the 
Pope." " Indulgences are the most precious and sublime 
gift of God." " I have saved more souls by my indul- 
gences than St Peter by his sermons." "At the very 
instant the money chinks on the bottom of my strong 
bo3c, the soul comes out of purgatory." Luther was a 
professor and a preacher at Wittemberg when Tetzel 
reached that town. When he saw his students and his 
flock falling into the snare, his honest nature rose in 
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indignation. Without pondering the insult, he affixed to 
the church door ninety-five theses, denying the efficacy 
of the Pope's pardons, and asserting that Qod alone can 
forgive sins. This was a declaration of war, and he who 
had given it was startled by the sound he had made. 
Fain would he have retreated into his privacy; but the 
foes he had roused provoked him to advance. A vain 
debater named Eck challenged him to a dispute at Leip- 
sic; and there he boldly avowed that the Word of God 
was the only rule of faith. Then the Pope, after trying 
gentler means, sent to him a -bull of excommunication; 
and he was driven to shew his contempt for the Pope. 
On the 10th of December 1520 he invited a company of 
professors and students to go with him to the east gate 
of the city. A fire was kindled. He stepped forward in 
his gown, cast the bull into the flames, and thus threw 
off for ever the authority of the Pope. 

Dreadful was the tempest which Luther had now 
raised about his head. The Church of Eome, which had 
trodden down kings and devoured mart^nrs, was roaring 
for his blood. The priests were bespattering him with 
the vilest names. Every plan was tried to persuade the 
Elector of Saxony to give him up. But Luther was well 
fitted to weather the storm. The woe-begone monk of 
Erfurt had turned into the vigorous reformer. His 
heart was stout; his mind was strong and keen; his 
words, as Bichter says, *'were half-battles;" and his 
voice sounded clear and full like a trumpet. The feeling 
that he had taken his stand upon the truth, inspired him 
with a sacred heroism. "The battle is the Lord's," he 
cried; and, with Gk)d on his side, he felt that he could 
face the whole world. 

In 1521 Luther was summoned before the Diet of 
Worms. Then occurred what Carlyle has called "the 
greatest scene in modern history." The emperor and 
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princes of Germany were meeting together to judge him. 
Afl he joomeyed on to his trial, the whole country 
thronged to the wayside villages to see the man who 
had defied the Pope. When he heard some of them 
reminding him of the fate of Huss, and warning him not 
to place himself in the power of his enemies, his courage 
rose to a sublime height. '' Though they should kindle 
a fire," he said, " all the way from Worms to Wxttem- 
berg, the flames of which should reach to heaven, I 
would walk through it in the name of the Lord." " Even 
though there were as many devils in Worms as tiles on 
the housetops, still I would enter it." On reaching that 
city, he forced his way through the multitudes that 
blocked up the streets, and at the appointed hour the 
poor miner's son stood before the crowned heads of (Ger- 
many. For a moment only did the dread array over- 
power him. On being asked to recant, he made a calm 
Speech defending his doctrines, and ending with these 
words: *'If, then, I am not disproved by passages of 
Scripture, I neither can nor will retract anything." 
Then looking round, he said, " Here I stand ; I cannot 
do otherwise; Gk>d help me." 

Luther was returning from Worms in a waggon, along 
with two of his friends. As he was passing through 
Thuringia, five horsemen, with masks on their faces, 
darted from a wood, sei2sed him without uttering a word, 
placed him upon a horse, and galloped away with him 
into the forest. For some time they doubled upon their 
track to baffle pursuit, and then pushed forward. Hour 
after hour passed, darkness came on, and still they rode 
among the trees. About midnight the form of a castle 
perched upon a crag rose dimly before them. They 
knocked and were admitted This was a solitary strong- 
hold called the Wartburgj the Elector of Saxony, Lu- 
ther's native prince, had ordered him to be brought 
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hither, out of the reach of those who were plotting his 
rain; and he was forthwith dressed as a soldier, and 
went by the name of the knight George. Here he re- 
mained for a year, sending forth pamphlets to encourage 
his followers, and translating the Bible into German. 

After his return to Wittemberg, Luther continued to 
be the moving power in the great work of the Keforma- 
tion. In vain did the Pope and the emperor and some of 
the German princes threaten him. '^ I have been the plague 
of Popery," he said, " and I shall be its plague even after 
my death." From his study he was constantly issuing 
those pithy treatises, which fell like cannon-balls upon 
the fabric of superstition. From his class-room he sent 
forth crowds of students, who carried his zeal and en- 
lightenment into distant lands. Before his death, in 1546, 
he had the gratification of seeing, that his bold words and 
deeds had been the means of freeing the greater part of 
Northern Europe from the bondage of the Eomish Church. 
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IGNATIUS LOYOLA. 

Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the Jesuits, was the 
son of a count, and was bom in 1491, in the province of 
Guipuscoa, in Spain. His life consists of three stages, 
each animated by a different spirit. 

In the first stage he is a handsome and daring soldier. 
To win glory in the tournament and in the battle, is his 
overwhelming passion. In his twenty-ninth year we 
find him one of the defenders of Pampeluna against the 
French. When his countrymen agree to surrender the 
city, he upbraids them with cowardice. With one 
attendant he retires into the citadel ; and by his words 
and example urges the garrison to hold out. The waU is 
battered down ; but he steps into the breach and faces 
the storm of the onset, until one of his legs is struck by 
a splinter of the ramparts, and the other is shattered by 
a cannon-ball Even the enemy applaud his gallant 
defence, and order him to be carried carefully to his 
paternal castle, which is not far o£ 

When Loyola appears again in public, a change has 
come over him. His shattered limb has unfitted him 
for the lists and the battle-field. In the solitude of the 
sick - chamber, he has found out that this world is 
vanity. His past life has been seen to be one great blot 
of iniquity; and all his terrible force of will has been 
turned to the working out of his own salvation. Ac- 
cordingly the brilliant knight has been transformed into 
a squalid pilgrim setting out for the Holy Land. His 
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glossy curls have become coarse and matted tufts of 
hair ; and his rich robes have been changed for a long 
hempen shirt girdled by a thick rope. One foot is baie ; 
the other is sore and clouted; and he limps along 
painfully. His friends have supplied him with some 
gold pieces ; but he gives them all away in charity. As 
he journeys on, he fasts for nearly a week at a time ; 
and when reduced to the point of starvation, he begs his 
bread wearily from door to door. He reaches Barcelona; 
a shipmaster takes him on board for pity's sake ; and he 
is landed at Gaeta. Italy, at this time, is wasted by the 
plague; and the inhabitants suspect every foreigner. 
This foul Spaniard, who cannot speak a word of Italian, 
and who is evidently seeking the way to Venice, is 
looked upon with dismay. From his hollow cheeks, 
sunken eyes, and begrimed garments, they conclude that 
he is impregnated with the pestilence. They drive him 
away from their doors; and he is forced to drag his 
limbs out of the villages, and lie down all night in the 
fields. With great difficulty he reaches Venice, and 
finds a ship to carry him to Joppa. In Palestine, 
Ignatius gives himself up to a flood of pious emotions. 
Tears of joy gush from his eyes as he gazes upon the 
sacred scenes. Again and again he returns to the 
Church of the Ascension, to Unger adoringly over the 
Saviour's footprints in the rock. Fain would he stay in 
this Holy Land, and spend his life in converting the 
infidels ; and it is only by the threat of excommunica- 
tion that the Provincial can induce him to return to 
Europe. 

We may infer that this course of mortification has not 
quieted his conscience, for he soon abandons it. He 
now resolves to become an active servant of the Church. 
His first step is to educate himself. He places him- 
self at school at Barcelona; and though a full-grown 
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man of thirty, sits down among boys of twelve, and not 
only learns the same lessons, but insists upon taking the 
same flogging. After mastering the elements, he goes to 
the University of Paris to finish his education. By this 
time, through the great force of his character, he has 
attracted several followers. Along with these he sets 
out for Italy, to place himself at the service of the Pope ; 
and we find them living at Yicenza. Their dwelling 
is a deserted and dilapidated building without the town. 
On a bed of straw and stubble, which they have gathered 
from the fields, they watch and pray during the night; 
and during the day they go into the streets to preach or 
to beg. Amid such comfortless scenes, these poor mendi- 
cants are forming a plan for subduing the whole human 
race. In other words, they organise the Society of 
Jesus, whose aim is to subject the whole world to the 
Pope. None but men of strong ndnd and character are 
made members. On being admitted they solemnly swear 
to have no will of their own, but to obey the Church 
implicitly in everything. They form themselves, in fact, 
into her mere tools. For her sake they will not hamper 
themselves with priestly garments; and they refuse 
bishoprics, and other priestly dignities. They go forth 
throughout Europe, ready to undertake any office in 
which they can serve her cause. They preach in the 
streets, they teach in the universities, and they become 
the confessors of kings. ' Jesuitism thus becomes a 
mighty engine stretching throughout Europe, and having 
all its parts trustworthy, and firmly knit together ; and 
Loyola, the General of the society, is the mainspring 
moving and regulating the whole. 

Loyola died in 1556, and has been canonised under the 
title of St Ignatius. 
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THE ASSASSINS OF ST BARTHO- 
LOMEW. 

The Protestants of France, or the Huguenots,* as they 
were called, had started up, and flourished, while the 
government still remained constant to the ancient faith. 
They were Calvinistic Presbyterians of the strictest type. 
The Pope they considered Antichrist, and the Boman 
Catholic Church the synagogue of Satan. They were a 
distinct people in the midst of the French nation ; and 
the persecutions they suffered made them still more dis- 
tinct. In the reign of Charles IX. they had a council, an 
army, and generals of their own. They were so powerful, 
in fact, that the Catholics were led to perpetrate the mas- 
sacre of St Bartholomew, one of the most savage deeds 
in history. 

The mover of this plot was Catherine de Medici, the 
queen-mother. This infamous woman was cast in a 
rough mould. Her frame was large and powerful ; her 
chief pastime was the boisterous excitement of the chase; 
and she was not averse to the carousals of the huntsmen. 
Her passion for ruling amounted almost to a madness, 
and she plotted the ruin of every one who stood in her 
way. She allowed her son, the king, to grow up in 
Ignorance and vice, that he might not be able to throw off 

* The derivation of this word is unoertaizu Some derive it from 
the German word Eignota, sworn confederates; others from 
Hugon*8 Tower, near Tours, where the Protestants used to meet ; 
and others from the first words of one of their hynms, Hue noa 
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her influence ; and what could she not be expected to do 
to her strong foes, the Huguenots % She determined to 
cut down the party with one blow. 

Her chief instrument in this plot was her son, Charles 
IX. This young man had been allowed to grow up with- 
out any ruling principle. The paltriest circumstance 
threw him into a fit of rage. When he had weapons in 
his hand, he could not refrain from using them; and 
when there were no wild animals near, he cut and 
mangled his own horses, or those of his attendants. Yet, 
in the artful hands of his mother, this unprincipled youth 
was a terrible instrument against the Huguenots. With 
deep cunning he began to lure them on to their ruin. 
He made a peace with them, calling it ostentatiously his 
own peace. He listened to their complaints, and shielded 
them from their enemies. He invited their most influen- 
tial leader, the veteran Coligny, to court, received him 
with open arms, called him ^ father,'' and made him his 
confidant At length he betrothed his sister Margaret 
to Henry, the king of Navarre, the nominal head of the 
Protestants. The chief Huguenots throughout the coun- 
try were invited to Paris to the wedding on the 18th of 
August 1572. They were hospitably received, and after 
the ceremony they were entertained for several days with 
festivities. Meanwhile the king was gloating over his 
victims with the feelings of a sportsman. '' Leave it to 
me," he cried; "I shall net them every one.'* "His 
sister,'' he said, "had served as a trap to catch all his 
rebellious Huguenots." 

The Huguenots were not without warnings of their 
coming doom. Coligny was wounded by a shot from a 
window on the 22d of August. Papists were heard to 
mutter that more blood than wine would be spilt. Let- 
ters were also intercepted, which broadly hinted at certain 
treacherous designs against the enemies of- the faith. 
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Bat the Huguenots had been completely taken in by the 
blandishments of the king. 

On Saturday night, the 23d of August 1572, and the 
eve of St Bartholomew, everything was ready. The 
Huguenots were asleep. The gates of the city were 
shut. The mob was mustered. About midnight the 
king, his mother, and his brother went out on the bal- 
cony of the Louvre to await the result. A deep stillness 
hung over the city, and the stars looked down as peace- 
fully as if there was no such thing as guilt upon the 
earth. The scene touched the king's conscience ; and a 
fit of trembling seized him as he thought of the horrors 
that were about to burst forth. But it was now too late. 
A pistol shot cracked through the air, the bell of a church 
began to toll, and a confused murmur was heard. It 
was the ruffianism of Paris let loose upon their victims. 
A few anxious minutes passed ; and there arose a wild 
hubbub — ^the bursting of doors, the smashing of win- 
dows, yells of triumph, shrieks of terror, hurryings of 
footsteps, and piteous entreaties for mercy; and ever 
and anon was heard the fiendish cry of '* Kill, kill, kill ! '' 
The tumult continued to rise and swell, and rise again, 
till the dawning of day. Then the Sabbath morning 
looked down upon a ghastly sight. Heaps of mangled 
corpses encumbered the streets. Bushing from house to 
house were wild figures, who brandished reeking weapons. 
It was in vain that the Government issued a decree com- 
manding them to desist. The taste of blood had made 
them mad. One ruffian boasted that he had murdered 
four hundred Huguenots with his own hands. The 
slaughter raged for three days. The same scenes were 
enacted in the other French towns ; and thus seventy 
thousand Protestants were butchered in cold blood. The 
only two of any note that were spared were Henry of 
Navarre and the Prince of Cond6. 
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In the meantime Charles IX. had entered into the 
spirit of the massacre. On that dreadful Sabbath morn- 
ing he stood at the palace window, which looked down 
upon the Seine, with a fowling-piece in his hand, and 
shot at the helpless fugitives who attempted to cross the 
bridge. In the evening he walked out, along with his 
mother and the ladies of the court, to inspect his mur- 
dered subjects. Among other places, he visited the spot 
where the mangled corpse of C!oligny hung, with the 
head downwards ; and he remarked that the smell of a 
dead enemy was sweet. 

But his conscience soon awoke, never to sleep again. 
Eight days afterwards, he sent for Henry of Navarre in 
the middle of the night. He was found standing in the 
middle of his bed-chamber, and listening with horror- 
stricken countenance. Groans of mortal agony, and yeUa 
of fiendish triumph, he declared, were in the air. Mes- 
sengers were despatched to reconnoitre the streets ; but 
they came back with the assurance that all was still; 
and, what was still more wonderful, Henry of Navarre 
heard the sounds too, and could never recall that night 
without feeling his hair stand on end. Two years after- 
wards Charles IX. died in the pains of remorse. Visions 
of mangled corpses hovered round his pillow, and he was 
heard to groan, " Oh what blood ! what murders I O 
my God, forgive me i have mercy upon me, if Thou 
wUtl" 
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CARDINAL RICHELIEU. 

Armand Jean du Flessis, better known as Cardinal 
Bichelieu, was the son of the Lord of Richelieu, and was 
bom in 1585. At first he was intended for the army; 
but when his elder brother retired to a monastery, he 
entered the Church and was appointed Bishop of Lupon. 
The great powers of Richelieu soon carried him on in his 
new profession. In 1614 a speech which he made at 
the meeting of the States-General attracted the notice of 
the queen-mother. In 1622 he was made a cardinal. 
In 1624 he was raised to a seat in the Royal Council ; 
and in this new sphere he soon shewed that nature had 
intended him to rule. King Louis XIII. and his 
courtiers instinctively felt this ; they gave place to him ; 
and he seized the helm of affairs as if it had been his 
right. 

Richelieu was not without weaknesses. He was ab- 
surdly vain, and may be said to have lived upon flattery. 
He was fond of splendour and costly living. His love of 
power was also unbounded. But all these frailties were 
overruled by a far-seeing wisdom. He resolved to win 
applause by doing good to his country. Her advance- 
ment would prove his greatness; and the position to 
which he would raise her would be his best monument 
in the eyes of posterity. 

There were three causes which retarded the progress of 
France. The Huguenots held several fortified towns, 
and were constantly resisting her rula Ever since the 

I 
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reign of the Emperor Charles Y., the house of Austria 
had confined and overshadowed her on every side. The 
Court, also, was kept in a constant ferment by the brawl- 
ings of an unruly aristocracy. These three hindrances 
therefore, Bichelieu set himself to remove. 

He first turned the whole strength of the kingdom 
against Bochelle, the great stronghold of the Huguenota 
King, nobles, and a large army were there beleaguering 
it on every side. Clad in a general's uniform, and 
prancing about on a war-steed, the cardinal was the 
moving spirit of the mighty armament. No veteran cam- 
paigner was half so familiar with batteries, lines of drcum- 
vallation, and onsets. When he failed in storming the city, 
or in starving it into a surrender, he called to mind how 
Alexander the Great had taken Tyre, and he began to build 
a mole across the mouth of the harbour. The besieged 
laughed him to scorn ; but the laborious work advanced 
until it had stretched the length of a mile, and had 
shut out all relief. Two English fleets in succession 
failed to force an entrance, and were obliged to retreat. 
As the sails of the latter were disappearing beyond the 
horizon, the town surrendered ; and so severe had been 
the siege, that out of 16,000 vigorous defenders, only 4000 
hunger-stricken beings survived. The walls were dis- 
mantled ; but the inhabitants were stiU allowed the free 
observance of their religion. The other Protestant towns 
were treated in the same manner \ and the Huguenots 
ceased to be a distinct political party. 

Richelieu now set himself to cope with the mighty 
house of Austria. Five large armies were mustered, and 
sent into different parts of the enemy's territory. When 
some of these were defeated, he reinforced them with 
dauntless energy. He retrenched his own expenses, and 
called upon the rich to give money, and upon the poor to 
give their service& His most characteristic act, how- 
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ever, was his alliance with the Protestants who were 
fighting against the emperor in Germany. The fact 
that he was a Catholic dignitary, and they were heretics, 
was of no consequence whatever. They were foes of 
Austria^ and could serve his end; and that fact was 
enough for him. "When once I have made my determi- 
nation," he said, "I go to my end; I overturn all; I 
mow down all; nothing stops me." Accordingly his 
confidant, the Friar Joseph, was sent to negotiate with 
Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, the great leader of 
the Protestant party; and 400,000 crowns a -year were 
promised to that monarch as long as he continued the 
war. 

In the meantime the cardinal was maintaining a 
severe contest at the French court. The queen-mother 
and the princes of the blood were trying to undermine 
his influence with the king. The nobles were constantly 
conspiring to murder him. One plot was carried so far, 
that the assassin stood beside him ready to bury the 
knife in his bosom, and was only deterred by a sudden 
fit of fear. But Bichelieu was a match for them alL 
He had watchful informers everywhere. His foes were 
detected and seized. And when once they were within 
his grasp, no power on earth could save them from 
punishment. The queen-mother was expelled from the 
court. Some of the nobles were banished ; others were 
imprisoned ; and others were beheaded. Thus the head- 
strong aristocracy were trampled down, and a way was 
made for the absolute power which Louis XIV. after- 
wards set up. 

In 1642 the great cardinal died, asserting with his 
last breath that all his counsels had been directed to 
the welfare of the kingdom. The state in wtiich he left 
France seemed to confirm this assertion. Her govern- 
ment held the first place among the powers of Europa 
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Her capital had become large and beautiful The 
Palais Royal and the Sorhonne stood forth, bearing con- 
spicuously upon their architecture the name of Bichelieu. 
While gazing on the latter, Peter the Great exclaimed, "I 
would give the one-half of my dominions for a Bichelieu 
to teach me to govern the other half 1 ** 
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GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 

In 1611 Sweden was in a dangerous state. The country 
was poor. The anny was weak. The king was a youth 
of seventeen ; and the hostile kingdoms of Poland, Den- 
mark, and Kussia were arming themselves. But the 
young monarch was Gustavus Adolphus ; and his genius 
soon struck out a path of safety. After placing the 
most able men over the land, he levied and equipped an 
army. Without waiting to be attacked, he entered the 
domains of his enemies and struck the first blow. For 
eighteen years he carried on the war with unflagging 
vigour and success. Towns were taken; battles were 
won; and when peace was concluded, a large tract of 
land was ceded to Sweden. 

In the midst of these storms of war, Gustavus had 
grown to be the greatest general of his age. He had an 
honest heart, and a strong and rapid intellect. A Chris- 
tian enthusiasm was his moving power ; and labour and 
danger formed the very element in which he lived. In 
his army his discipline was strict Morning and even- 
ing the soldiers were called to public prayers ; the ut- 
most regularity was enforced; and every offence was 
rigorously punished. Nor in the battle-field was he less 
thorough. With the keen instinct of genius he saw that 
the old system of warfare was defective, and he re- 
modelled it. The unwieldy battalions of cavalry were 
reduced. His forces were drawn up in two lines, so that, 
if the first were driven back, the second would receive it 
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and continue the attack. His army, in fact, was formed 
into a light and pliant instrument, which could be 
wielded with terrible effect by his powerful and dexter- 
ous hand. 

There was great need for such an army. In 1630 
Ferdinand II., the ruthless Emperor of Germany, was 
waging war against his Protestant subjects, murdering 
some, and driving thousands out of their homes. It was 
plain that he was bent upon rooting out pure religion in 
his own domains, and then turning his arms against 
Sweden, and the other northern powers. Gustavns 
thought it his duty to interfere. With his wonted bold- 
ness he resolved to go and meet the tyrant in hiis own 
domains ; and he at once prepared to set out. Having 
called a meeting of the estates of the realm, he presented 
to them his daughter Christina, a child of four years, as 
the heir to the throne ; and commanded tl^em to swear 
allegiance. He then made a speech, intimating his in- 
tended invasion of Germany. God was his witness, he said, 
that his motive was not ambition ; but that he went to 
defend his religion and his native country. It was likely 
that he would never return. Hitherto his head had 
been mercifully covered in the day of battle \ but he had 
a presentiment that he would die in defence of Sweden. 
He concluded by bidding them a solemn and, perhaps, 
an eternal farewell. 

Gustavus set sail in presence of a great crowd of on- 
lookers ; and on the 24th of June 1630 he landed at 
Usedom, m Fomerania. The plan of the campaign lay 
clearly before him ; and every act he did, served a pur- 
pose. With the spoils he seized, he defrayed the ex- 
pense of the war. As he advanced he took care to keep 
open a way of retreat. The good behaviour of his 
soldiers conciliated all classes of Germans ; and the fame 
of his victories inspired the Protestants with hope. His 
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enemies at first ridicnled him as ''a snow-king/' that 
would soon melt as he came southward; but their 
laughter was soon changed to trembling. 

There would be no use in recounting the marches, 
and countermarches, and successes of Gustavus in Qer- 
many. We shall only describe his two greatest vic- 
tories. 

On the 7th of September 1631 he met the imperial 
General Tilly on the field of Leipsic. His right wing was 
composed of Swedes, and his left of Saxons. Opposed 
to the former was that division of the enemy under 
Fappenheim ; and opposed to the latter was that division 
under^ Tilly himself. It was a momentous day. The 
interests of two great parties hung trembling in the 
balance. The two greatest generals of the age, both 
hitherto deemed invincible, were about to contend for 
the superiority. Europe looked on in suspense. The 
battle began, and soon proved decisive. The skilful 
manoeuvres and resistless enthusiasm of Gustavus over- 
powered the left wing of the enemy. Then wheeling 
round, he attacked the right, and after a terrific onset, 
routed them with great slaughter. He then fell down 
upon his knees among the dead and fervently thanked 
Grod for the victory. 

On the 6th of November 1632 Gustavus met the great 
General Wallenstein on the field of Lutzen. It seemed as 
if he felt that he was about to fall a sacrifice to the 
cause which he had espoused. His enthusiasm was like 
that of a martyr going tp the stake. As he rode to battle 
he sung that noble hymn of Luther^s, which begins with 
the words, "A strong tower is our Grod." Alighting from 
his horse, he gave the signal for the attack by killing 
the foremost foeman. He was heading a second charge 
when a ball struck him, and he felL But, although 
his body was dead, his spirit seemed to remain with his 
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troops. Nothing could stand before their wild enthu- 
siasm. They scattered the army of Wallenstein; and 
when a fresh force, under Fappenheim, arrived, they 
scattered it too, and remained in possession of the 
bloody field* 



Seventh Period. 

From the Peace of Westphalia to the French Beyoluticn. 

(A.D. i648/i7A.D. 1789.) 



THE BALANCE OF POWER— RISE OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

This was the age of great warrior kings : Louis XIV. of 
France, Peter the Great of Kussia, Charles XII. of Swe- 
den, and Frederick the Great of Prussia. Europe was the 
stage on which they played their warlike parts, and the 
nations were the spectators who applauded them. With 
the exception of Charles XIL, they were all influenced, 
not merely by the passion for glory, but also by the desire 
of extending their dominions ; and, with the same excep- 
tion, they all succeeded in gaining the latter object. 

They would have been still more successful, had it not 
been for a notion that was now springing up in the minds 
of statesmen. The European nations now began to be 
looked upon as the different parts of one great community. 
Europe, in fact, was considered to be a body, of which the 
different countries were the members. If one of these 
members was weakened, or if one of them waxed strong 
at the expense of another, all the members would suffer. 
The health and safety of the whole body could be secured 
only by maintaining the relative strength of the different 
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parts. This notion is what is now called the ^ Balance 
of Power." 

The results of the balance of power in this age were 
great. A wrong done to one nation now came to be 
deemed a general wrong, and the invader of one country 
a general foe. Weak countries began to have many 
friends, ambitious kings began to have many enemies, 
and alliances began to be formed to defend the liberty of 
the nations. For instance, William III. of England 
placed himself at the head of a league to stem the en- 
croachments of Louis XIY.; and no sooner had Maria 
Theresa resolved to recover her stolen province of Silesia 
from Frederick the Great, than she was joined by France 
and Eussia. At the same time, it must be confessed that 
tyrants often found themselves numerous enough and 
strong enough to set the common feeling of Europe at 
defiance ; and they banded themselves together to gain 
their own wicked ends. For example, in 1772, Austria, 
Eussia, and Prussia combined together to overwhelm 
Poland, and to divide her domains among themselves. 

In this period there was formed in North America a 
great nation, which ever since its formation has had a 
growing influence upon the fortunes of Europe. 

Stretching along the eastern coast of North America 
were thirteen colonies which belonged to Great Britain. 
The northern and southern were colonised chiefly by 
EogUsh, and the midland by Dutch. The colonists had 
settled along the shores of the mighty rivers and spacious 
creeks, and were busily employed in agriculture, fisheries, 
manufactures, and trade. The endless resources of their 
magnificent country were fast developing themselves, and 
rough wealth and luxury were seen on every side. Now, 
it happened that Britain desired a share of this abund- 
ance ; and in 1765 she laid certain taxes upon the colo- 
nists. It is true that the most of these were repealed ; 
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bnt the tax upon tea was most obstinately maintained. 
A great outcry followed. In America meetings were 
held, speeches were made, petitions and resolutions were 
drawn up ; " No representatives, no taxes," was shouted 
out; and ships were boarded, and their cargoes of tea 
thrown into the water. In Britain the great orators 
Chatham, Burke, and Fox condemned the tax, and fore- 
told that it would end in the loss of the colonies. But 
the Government of George IIL would not yield ; and the 
colonists, after they had carried on the strife for ten 
years with words, had recourse to blows in 1775. 

In this great American War of Independence, Britain 
fought at a great disadvantage. She was far from the 
seat of war, and very ignorant of the ground. Her re- 
sources were then comparatively small, and a great part 
of her strength and attention had been diverted to other 
parts of the world. The country to be overrun was im- 
mense; and after one district had been won, it was found 
impossible to hold it. She was unfortunate, too, in her 
generals ; and in the midst of other calamities two of her 
armies, under Burgoyne and ComwalliB, were forced to 
surrender. On the other hand, the cause of America 
steadily prospered. Her people, enlightened and brave, 
started up like one man to guard their rights. Great 
leaders, such as Franklin and Washington, arose to guide 
her councils and command her armies. In course of time 
France, Spain, and Holland gave her their countenance 
and their aid; and the result was, that in 1783 her 
struggle was crowned with success. By the peace of 
Versailles the colonies were declared independent ; they 
formed themselves into the Bepublic of the United States 
in 1785 j and their first president was the great George 
Washington. 
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LOUIS XIV. 

The youth of Louis XIV. of France was spent in the 
midst of disquietude. He was only five when he became 
king by the death of his father, Louis XIIL, in 1643. 
His mother, Anne of Austria, assumed the regency ; but 
Cardinal Mazarin, a grasping and crafty Italian, gained 
the complete ascendancy over her. Under the taxes 
imposed by this foreign prime minister the people began 
to chafe most furiously ; and in 1648 a wide-spread con- 
spiracy, called the Fronde^ was organised. On a night in 
August the desperadoes of Paris came forth from their 
dens, and threw up barricades in the streets. In the 
morning all traffic was stopped, the thoroughfares were 
thronged with armed citizens, scuffles with the military 
ensued, blood was shed, and the passions of men were 
inflamed. In the following January the court fled from 
Paris, and the sedition spread throughout the whole 
country. Armies of Mazarinists and Frondeurs were 
raised, and battles were fought. Some of the nobles took 
the one side ; some took the other; and many, in the midst 
of the general confusion, consulted their own interests. 
The civil war raged till Mazarin triumphed in 16&3. 
During all this time Louis was shamefully neglected. 
He was often in need of the necessaries of life ; his edu- 
cation was left unfinished ; and while the cardinal lived 
he did not dare to exercise any authority in his own 
kingdouL 
At Mazarin's death, in 1661, it was imagined that Louis 
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would fall under the influence of some favourite; but 
never was there a greater mistake. At once he became a 
thorough despot, and trampled down all opposition. The 
nobles he humbled, and made them dependent upon him- 
self. The people generally he treated as his property, 
made only to serve his purposes. He would not so much 
as brook a prime minister near the throne. He was the 
soul, and the French nation was only the inert body 
which he animated. '* I myself am the state,'' was his 
favourite dogma. At the same time, Louis was so gracious 
and so politic that he charmed his subjects, and they 
became his willing slaves. 

By the skilful use of his authority Louis soon became 
the most powerful monarch of his time. His revenue 
was the largest in Europe. His army amounted to 140,000 
men ; and the greatest soldiers of the day — Cond6^ Tu- 
renne, and Luxembourg — ^were his generals. 

In the height of his power Louis looked round upon 
the neighbouring kingdofns. England was misruled by 
that besotted trifler Charles IL Spain was already dis- 
abled by a bad government. Eussia took no part in 
European politics ; and the power of the house of Bran- 
denburg was still in its infancy. Who could prevent 
him from accomplishing that darling project of French 
monarchs — the extension of the kingdom to the Rhine % 
Accordingly he turned all his resources against the 
Netherlands. By means of his bribes he fomented the 
dissensions among his enemies. At the head of a large 
army, and attended by his great generals, he invaded the 
coveted territory. He won victory after victory, and con- 
quered Franche Comt6, Flanders, and Holland. It is 
true that a desperate opposition was raised against hiuL 
The Triple Alliance was formed between England, Swe- 
den, and Holland ; and the Dutch opened their sluices 
and let in the waves of the sea upon the invader. Yet 
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he met his foes at every point, kept Europe in a state of 
ferment for seventeen years, and, when the trace of 
Batisbon was made, contrived to wrest Luxembourg 
from Spain, and Strasburg and other towns from Ger- 
many. 

Although not a very bigoted Catholic, Louis hated 
the French Protestants. He suspected that Switzerland, 
which had given them Calvinism, had also infected them 
with republican notions. In 1685, therefore, the most 
severe tyranny was used to stifle their opinions. The 
edict of Nantes, which had granted them religious tolera- 
tion, was revoked. The ministers were commanded either 
to abjure their creed, or quit the country in two weeks. 
At the same time the rest were forbidden to leave France; 
but 50,000 families followed their pastors into exile. 
Many of these benefited the neighbouring countries by 
their arts and manufactures; and many attacked the 
tyrant of their native land both with the sword and the 
pen. 

In 1688 Louis had an opportunity of exercising his 
magnificent hospitality. The English queen, and then 
the English king, James II., came to his country, begging 
an asylum. Not only did he welcome them courteously, 
but he lavished upon them every kindness. The stately 
palace of St Germains, in the midst of pleasant gardens, 
and surrounded by venerable trees, was given them for a 
home. The princely pension of £46,000 was promised 
to them as long as they should deign to accept it. When 
they visited the French court, the noblemen were com- 
manded to treat them with all the honours of royalty. 
For many years these bounties were bestowed upon them 
and their children freely and unostentatiously. 

Louis XIY. had now reached the height of his gloiy. 
He. was constantly playing the part of a grand monarch, 
and he played it with wonderful effect. Costly splendour 
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was the atmosphere in which he lived Wherever he 
went there were pageants, and feasts, and entertainments, 
to announce his presence. When he set out against Hol- 
land in 1670, he rode in a glass coach. The bright crea- 
tures of his palace attended him, and sumptuous furniture 
was borne after him. The dingiest market-town at which 
they halted was instantly transformed into a brilliant 
court, where ceremonious visits were x>^d, and masked 
balls were held. Nor was his magnificence confined to 
one place. like the sun, it shone over half the world at 
once, and men of genius in distant countries received his 
pensions and celebrated his glory. 

Towards the close of Louis's life, however, his glory 
began to wane. The endless wars had drained his trea- 
sury. His great generals were dead. The councillors 
who succeeded them led him into imprudent measures. 
At the same time Europe had become exasperated by his 
overbearing ambition ; and England, Holland, Spain, and 
Germany had banded themselves together to humble 
him. His last two wars, therefore, were unsuccessful 

.The former of these wars was begun in 1689, and was 
brought to a close by the peace of Eyswick in 1697. 
There is one event that happened during that time that 
requires special notice. In the winter of 1689 the French 
army occupied the Palatinate, a district containing a popu- 
lation of half a million, and abounding in busy towns and 
fertile farms. As they were not able to garrison it, they 
resolved in an evil hour to lay it waste. The people were 
therefore commanded to quit their homes in three days. 
In a short time the whole country was astir with bands 
of emigrants, heavily laden, supporting the sick and in- 
firm, and moving sorrowfully across the snowy landscape. 
Many died of cold and hunger by the wayside ; and many 
appeared as beggars thronging the towns of the neigh- 
bouring districts. While others were still lingering near 
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their beloved homes, the French began their work of 
destruction. Vineyards were cut down; the fields in 
which the seed had been sown were ploughed up ; and 
villas, churches, and towns were sacked. The only town 
of any note that remained was Treves ; and it was only 
spared at the intercession of Madame de Maintenon, 
whom Louis had secretly married. 

The last war in which Louis XIV. was engaged was the 
War of the Spanish Succession, which began in 1702. 
Charles II., king of Spain, had died. Louis's grandson, 
the Duke of Anjou, and the Archduke Charles became 
competitors for the vacant throne. France, of course, 
supported the former. Jealous of the ambition of France, 
England, Holland, and Austria espoused the cause of the 
latter. The glory of Louis now began to grow pale before 
the resplendent military genius of the Duke of Marl- 
borough. His armies were routed at the great battles of 
Blenheim, Bamilies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet. His 
treasury was drained. Twice he sued for peace, and was 
refused. It is true that by the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, 
his grandson was acknowledged King of Spain under the 
title of Philip V. ; but that acknowledgment was founded 
on the condition that France and Spain were to continue 
separate for ever, and that France was to give up to 
Britain the colonies of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and 
Hudson's Bay. 

The life of Louis XIV. closed amid gloonL His health 
had long been shattered. His ceaseless wars had worn 
out and wearied the country. His son and grandson, the 
direct heirs to the crown, had gone before him to the 
grave; and at his death, in 1715, he left his kingdom to 
his great-grandson, Louis XV., a child of five years of 
aga 
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PETER THE GREAT OF RUSSIA. 

Even at the end of the Seventeenth Centuiy Bussia ex- 
tended from Sweden eastward to China. That immense 
area was occupied with marshes and forests of bircL 
Snow lay npon the ground for eight months in the year ; 
and packs of 'hungry wolves threatened the villages. 
Within their inclement land the natives dwelt apart from 
the rest of the nations. A cruel law forbade them to 
cross the frontiers, and they had no opportunity to learn 
the improvements of civilisation. They grovelled in the 
rude habits of their ancestors, and seemed doomed to 
everlasting barbarism. Their appearance was uncouth, 
with untrimmed beards and wild Asiatic dress; and their 
dwellings were noisome hovels. Their armies were dis- 
orderly hordes, and no ships were seen on their broad 
rivers. It was not until the reign of Peter the Great that 
they could be said to be organised into a nation. 

The boyhood of Peter was beset with dangers. In 
1677, when he was in Ms sixth year, he lost his father, 
the Czar Alexis. At the age of nine he succeeded his 
elder brother Theodore on the throne. His half-sister So- 
phia then seized the regency, and employed every wicked 
art to prevent him from ever reigning. She left him to 
grow up uneducated, and she surrounded him with the 
most corrupt companions. At her instigation, too, the 
StreLLtzes or guards rose in rebellion against him. They 
massacred his relations, and he himself only escaped by 
taking refuge in the convent of the Trinity. At the age 

K 
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of seventeoL Peter wiested the reixia of govennnoxt from 
Sopidak and shut hor up in. a JsumBs^sssrj. 

Fdtor now stood forth, as an ffldxaoidmaiy compoand 
of the moat ontagoniatic cpralitiftfl. His person was ro- 
bust and handsome* yet he was subject to conrolsions 
and contoitiona. His mind was that of a king^ yet his 
mannua and tastes were those of a brnte. The Tery 
sight of water sent a chill throng his frame, yet ships 
w^re his passion. He oftoi ga.Te himself up to the plea- 
amea of the mom^it; yet^ wi:& rmbending will, he was 
always laboming for the fntoae wdfaie of hia kingdom* 

On ascending tiie throne, Peter saw the backward 
state of his sobjecta. H& saw, too, that this had chiefiy 
aiiaai from the fiuzt tiiat tdiey had had no int ercours e 
with otiusr natiana. He resolved to go abroad and learn 
the arts, and to be the first to introdnce them into \a& 
country. This plan he carried ont in 1697 and 1698, with 
his naoal ecc ent r ici ty . Not only ^o^l he deacGod from his 
throne, but he reyelled in aU die pleaanres of hnmble 
£f & He travelled ttoonsh Northern Germany as one of 
the attoidanta of the Rnagyan ambaaaadoc Wlien he 
came to Zaandam, in HoHandy with ita qmdnt wooden 
honaeSy its shipyards^ its f orgesy its wrndmilFs, its din 
and its bnatle, he was beade himself with delimit He 
immediately donned the dress of a workman, assumed 
the name of Peter Timmaman, and hired a small hnt. 
In the morning he rose betimes and boiled his own pot 
Daring the day he took his place in the ranks of the as- 
tonished workmen. There was scarcely a handicraft 
which he did not try. He wrongfat in the dockyard, 
hammered in the smithies, and pnlled teeth and bled in 
the hospitals. After working there for a few months, he 
repaired to Deptford in 1698^ to finish his education. 
There, also, his behaviour was most tmkingly. He lived 
in a half 'Sarage style at Sayes Courts a mansion belong- 
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ing to John Evelyn. His dress was mean, and his habits 
were disgusting. A fool and a monkey followed him 
through the house. His apartment was encumbered 
with models of different kinds of vessels. Hia favourite 
drink was brandy of his own distilling; and his favourite 
amusement was to be wheeled round the grounds in a 
barrow, and to be driven at full speed through a hoUy- 
hedge, the piide of the proprietor. But in the midst of 
this madcap life, Peter iJways kept in view the great ob- 
ject of his visit. He was constantly sending out com- 
panies of artisans to Eussia; and on his return he carried 
with him a practical knowledge, which enabled him to 
superintend the establishment of the arts of civilisation. 

It would be almost impossible to describe the mighty 
reformation which Peter now effected in Eussia. For the 
rest of his reign he was a living spirit traversing and 
quickening that vast inert country. Slowly but steadily 
improvements of every sort began to appear. In every 
town and village workshops sprang up. Wild and rugged 
recruits were drilled into firm and uniform battaUons. 
Fleets of ships were seen riding on the spacious lakes and 
creeks. The Don was joined to the Dwina and the Volga ; 
and thus the Baltic, the Black Sea, and the Caspian were 
united, and a highway for commerce was opened up 
through the entire extent of the land. The customs of 
the people were also changed. A fine was imposed upon 
those who wore long beards and Asiatic clothes ; and the 
czar gave evening entertainments, to which none were 
admitted but those who were dressed like the inhabitants 
of Southern Europe. 

In 1703 the czar founded St Petersburg ; and never 
was a city built amid greater difficulties. The site was a 
marsh near the mouth of the Neva. The ground required 
to be raised and consolidated for the foundation of the 
houses. A pestilence rose out of the swamp, and killed 
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many of the workmen ; and meanwhile the Swedish foes 
were in the neighbourhood, and threatened to destroy 
the city in the very act of rising. But in the face of 
these obstacles, Peter pushed on the work. He built 
several streets of wooden houses, to be the nucleus of the 
city; he fortified the island of Cronstadt, at the mouth 
of the river, to be a defence to it ; and then he confi- 
dently left the rest of the task to the influence of trade. 
Nor was he disappointed. St Petersburg soon attracted 
merchant vessels ; and in 1715 it was large enough to be- 
come the capital of the empira 

By tMs time Peter had come into collision with bis 
great rival, Charles XII. of Sweden ; and all Europe was 
looking on at the contest. At first the fiery genius of 
Charles gave him the advantage. At the age of eighteen 
he dared the combined sovereigns of Denmark, Poland, 
and Eussia to touch his domains. Within one year he 
invaded these countries, defeated their armies, and struck 
the world with wonder. His wild ambition was then 
turned toward the mighty project of his life— namely, 
the conquest of Eussia. In vain the Eussians offered to 
negotiate. '* No P' he exclaimed ; '* I will treat with the 
czar at Moscow." Accordingly, in 1708, he advanced to- 
ward the centre of Eussia, driving the czar's troops be- 
fore him. But Peter, far-seeing and patient, had a firm 
confidence in himself and his resources. " The Swedes," 
he said, "will have the advantage for some time; but 
they will teach us at length to conquer them." Every 
defeat only drove him to improve his generalship. When 
he saw the Swedes, flushed with victory, invade his em- 
pire, he retreated, leaving them to become bewildered in 
the forests, to lose their baggage and cannons in the 
swamps, and to die of hunger and thirst and cold in the 
midst of the snowy wilderness. Then falling upon their 
enfeebled forces, he cut them to pieces at Pultowa in 
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1709, and drove Charles to take refuge with the Turks at 
Bender. 

In the following year the czar narrowly escaped a se- 
vere disgrace. He invaded the domains of the Turkish 
sultan, Achmed III, who had taken up the cause of 
Charles XIL Without keeping up a communication with 
his own country, he advanced as far as the river Fruth, in 
the neighhourhood of Jassy; and there he placed himself 
entirely at the mercy of the enemy. On the one hand 
was a large Turkish army ; on the other were the hordes 
of the Crim Tartars ; his troops were wasting away under 
•the influence of hunger, thirst, and disease; and there 
seemed to be no alternatives but slavery or utter annihi- 
lation. In this dilemma he was saved by a person almost 
as remarkable as himself. This was his wife Catherine. 
She had begun her chequered career as a kitchen-maid in 
her native province of Lithuania. At the siege t)f Ma- 
rienburg, in 1702, she had been taken prisoner. Her 
looks had attracted the notice of the czar; and in 1707 
the woman of peasant blood had become the empress of 
the largest empire in the world. By her cheerfulness, her 
indifference about dress, and her determination to share 
his fatigues and dangers, she had won her husband's 
heart, and had become his confidant in every plan, and 
his companion in every expedition. And now her wo- 
manly instinct was of more avail than all the tactics of 
the Eussian generals, and all the strength of the Eussian 
soldiers. Collecting all her jewels and trinkets, she sent 
them as a present to the Turkish vizier, along with a 
letter requesting a truce. The request was granted; and 
after some small sacrifice of territory, the czar was suf- 
fered to march home in peace. 

The czar's great projects now advanced without much 
hindrance. His fleet asserted its superiority over the 
Swedish fleet at Aland. By the treaty of Neustadt he 
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acquired a great part of the Swedish provinces on the east 
side of the Danube. Meanwhile his people continued to 
improve in the arts of civilisation; and before he died in 
1725, he had the satisfaction not only to receive, but to 
feel that he deserved the title of ^^ Czar of alltheEussiaSy 
and Father of his country !" 
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CHARLES XII. OF SWEDEN. 

Sweden had long been the birthplace of heroes. From 
her pine-forests had issued those Goths who overthrew 
the Eoman Empire ; and her creeks had sent forth many 
of those searkings who were the terror of the west of 
Europe. One of her princes, Qustavus Yasa, had cast off 
the yoke of Denmark; and another, the great Qustavus 
Adolphus, had been the champion of the Protestant 
cause, had humbled the mighty house of Austria^ and had 
added several German provinces to his own kingdom. 

In 1682 was born a prince who was fated to revive the 
old renown of Sweden. This was Charles XII., the only 
son of Charles XL The warlike spirit of his forefathers 
came upon him while he was still a boy. His favourite 
school-book was Quintus Curtius, the historian of the 
great Macedonian king. One day, while he was reading 
it, his tutor asked him what he thought of Alexander the 
Great. ^ I think,'' said he, " that I should wish to be 
like him." " But he only lived thirty-two years." " Ah !" 
cried the enthusiastic boy, "is not that enough for one 
who has conquered many kingdoms ?" 

In 1697 his father died, and his grandmother assumed 
the regency ; but he could not brook the name of a king 
without the power. His impatient spirit burst forth one 
day when he was reviewing some fine regiments. "I 
feel myself worthy," he cried, " to command these brave 
men; and neither I nor they should be under the rule of 
a woman." Such enthusiasm inspired the royal coun- 
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cillors with confidence ; they besonght the qneen-regent 
to give up the anthoiity into his own hands; and three 
days after his wish had been hinted, it was gratified. He 
was eager to be installed; and while the ceremony of 
the coronation was proceeding with solemn slowness, he 
snatched the crown from the hands of the Archbishop of 
Upsal and placed it upon his head. 

Scarcely had Charles begun to reign, than three great 
neighbouring powers prepared to rob him of his domaina 
These were Denmark; Eussia, then under Peter the Great ; 
and Poland, on whose throne sat Augustus, elector of Sax- 
ony. The north resounded with the noise of coming war; 
and men thought that the dissolution of Sweden was near. 
But Charles, though only eighteen, resolved to devote his 
life to the cause of his country. He gave up for ever the 
ease and state of his palace, the pleasures of the table, 
and the delights of youtL Henceforth the tented field 
was to be his home, war was to be his element, and 
ambition was to be his only joy. He bade an eternal 
farewell to Stockholm; and amid the tears and prayers 
of his admiring subjects, he set sail from Carlscrona, and 
steered for Copenhagen. As he approached the shore, a 
battery opened upon him; but, jumping into the sea, he 
led his men towards the land. ^' What is that whizzing 
that I hear in the air?" demanded he of one of his at- 
tendants. " It is the sound of the flying bullets." " Good ! *' 
cried he; '^ henceforth that will be my music" His head- 
long daring confounded the enemy. The battery was 
abandoned; Copenhagen was seen to be in danger; and 
the King of Denmark was forced to agree to a peace. 

Without halting, Charles XII. then set out to relieve 
Narva, which was threatened by the forces of Peter the 
Great It was an arduous expedition. The bitter winter 
of the north had set in ; as he sailed along, the Baltic 
began to freeze around him; and when he landed, he 
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fonnd his way blocked up by 5000 men at one place and 
20,000 at another. But before his determined spirit every 
obstacle gave way. He drove back the two advanced 
guards, and, with only 8000 followers, came np face to 
face with the main army, consisting of 80,000 men. 
While a snow-storm was driving through the air, he 
attacked them; at the end of three hours he carried their 
trenches ; and the Russians fled, declaring that they had 
been defeated by demons and not by men. 

His next aim was to march against his other foe, the 
King of Poland. The fame of his late victories ran on 
before him, and made his conquest easy. His advance 
was like a triumphal procession, rather than an invasion. 
Armies fled before him; towns opened their gates; many 
of the Poles welcomed him as a deliverer; and he entered 
Warsaw without opposition. Success then emboldened 
him to declare that Augustus had forfeited the crown; 
and a imiversal commotion was the result. There was 
nothing but intriguing, fighting, killing, and fleeing. The 
majority of the Poles rallied round the Swedes, and the 
Saxons and the Russians came pouring in to the help of 
Augustus. But Charles XIL was the spirit that ruled 
the storm. He continued to defeat the Polish king, to 
drive him from place to place, and to threaten Saxony, 
until he forced him to resign the throne in favour of 
Stanislaus Leczdnsky. 

Charles XII. had dethroned one king; and nothing 
would satisfy him now but to penetrate to the heart of 
mighty Russia, and dethrone the czar in his own capital 
of Moscow. This was the great object of his life, and 
towards it he bent all his strength. The Swedes there- 
fore, 43,000 strong, and flushed with the remembrance of 
many victories, crossed the Niemen in 1708. Fortune 
had followed their arms so long, that they thought she 
would never leave them. The vast country they were 
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invading, the countless foes they were about to meet, 
and the severe weather that was coming on, never awak- 
ened a fear. On they pushed, with their eyes shut to 
every danger, swimming the rivers, floundering through 
the marshes, groping among the snow -laden pines, 
springing into the Eussian trenches with their spirit- 
stirring "Hurrah!" and driving the foe before them. 
But after they had passed Smolensk, difficulties began 
to gather round them. The czar had wasted the coun- 
try, and cut off all provisions. The large supplies of 
biscuits which they had brought with them were nearly 
all devoured. In desperation they turned southwards 
towards the Ukraine, to seek the aid of their ally. Ma- 
zeppa, the chief of the Cossacks; but they were disap- 
pointed. They met him, only to find that he could give 
them very little help of any kind. They were now in a 
forlorn position. They were wandering about uncertainly 
in the midst of a wide waste of snow; swarms of ene- 
mies cut off their retreat on every side; their food and 
clothing were failing fast; and every day the breath of 
winter was becoming chiller smd deadlier. They dropped 
down by hundreds ; and when the summer came, only 
16,000 were left. On the 8th of July 1709, the czar, at 
the head of an immense army, advanced against them at 
Pultowa : they resolved to meet him; and their fate was 
soon decided. Their king, Charles XIL, strove to the 
utmost to fight against fortune. Although wounded in 
the foot, he was carried into the battle in a litter; and 
although the litter was shattered to pieces by a shot, he 
still kept the field. But his valour was of no avail His 
troops were cut to pieces; and he himself, with a small 
remnant of his army, found refuge in Turkey, and was 
invited to take up his abode at Bender. 

A change now came over the character of Charles XII. 
As long as he was battling with Danes, Saxons, and Rus-^ 
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sians, he was a hero; but as soon as he began to straggle 
against misfortune, he behaved like a madman. He in- 
sisted that Turkey should make war in his behalf against 
Russia. When these two countries made peace, he was 
furious. The Turks then supplied him with money, and 
besought him to go home; but he refused. They then 
tried force; but, at the head of forty followers, he stood 
at bay against an army; and it was not until he had 
killed 200 men that he was caught. He was now com- 
pelled to set out for Sweden ; but he resolved to do it in 
his own knight-errant manner. Disguised as a Grerman 
officer, and attended by one or two esquires, he left 
his guard of 2000 men, and rode boldly onward 
across the breadth of Europe. By by-paths and through 
crowded cities, over moor and mountain, by way of 
Vienna and Cassel, he posted on, and late on Old Hal- 
lowmas eve, 1714, he alighted, covered with snow, at the 
gate of Stralsund, a Swedish town on the southern shore 
of the Baltic. 

It was soon known throughout Europe that Charles 
XIL was back among his people. Not long afterwards 
it was also known that he was hunying into wilder 
undertakings than ever; and then, in 1718, the nations 
learned that he had been killed at the siege of Fredericks- 
hall, a small town in Norway. " A bullet," says Carlyle, 
" passed through both his temples; he had clapt his hand 
upon the hilt of his sword, and was found leant against 
the parapet in that attitude — gone upon a long march 



now." 



"He left a name at vliich the world grew pale, 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale." 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT OF 

PRUSSIA. 

The founders of the royal family of Fnissia were the 
Hohenzollems, a race from the slopes of the Alps near 
the source of the Danube. At the beginning of the 
fifteenth century they were made Electors of Branden« 
burg, a flat and sandy province in Northern Germany. 
Early in the seventeenth century they received the 
Duchy of Prussia from the King of Poland. New do- 
mains were ceded to them at the treaty of Westphalia ; 
and in 1700 the ruling elector, Frederick, assumed the 
title of King of Prussia. But the real founder of the 
kingdom was the grandson of that prince, Frederick II., 
conmionly called Frederick the Great. 

Frederick's father, Frederick William, was a savage ty- 
rant. He had a short clumsy figure, a full red face, staring 
eyes, and carried a thick bamboo in his hand. The pride 
of his heart was to hoard up money in tubs, and to col- 
lect and drill tall soldiers; and his favourite relaxation 
was to hunt wild swine ,in the forests, or to lounge at 
home, smoking tobacco and drinking beer. Equally bar- 
barous was his government Whatever was not palpably 
useful was abolished forthwith. The salaries of his offi- 
cials were screwed down to the smallest competency. If 
he saw a man hanging about the corner of a street, he 
flew into a passion, gave him a crack on the crown with 
his stick, and commanded him to be off and mind his 
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work He carried the same rougli demeanour into the 
bosom of his family ; and it was no uncommon thing for 
the attendants to see his majesty in a foaming fit of rage, 
hurling plates through the room, knocking down his 
eldest son, or kicking lus eldest daughter. 

Frederick at first was the very reverse of his father. 
He was a little, delicate, effeminate youth, with flowing 
blond hair. Drilling was a weariness to him ; swine- 
hunting jaded him miserably; and tobacco smoke made 
him squeamish. He loved to stay at home, to deck his 
dapper person in a crimson dressinggown, to have his 
bright locks combed out, to discourse sentimental music 
on the flute, and to dabble in French poetry. These ef- 
feminate habits soon brought down upon Frederick the 
fury of his father. His favourite books were sent away; 
his flute was smashed; and his curls were ordered to be 
shorn ofll Stung with indignation, he tried to run away ; 
but he was caught in the act, and he now found himself 
in a worse plight than ever. The old king drew his 
sword upon his son, and would have run him through 
the body. When he was held back from doing this, he 
cried out, *'*' Let him lie in prison, then, and take the doom 
the laws have appointed. Desertion has been commit- 
ted, and the punishment of desertion is death." And it 
was only by the vehement entreaties of his nobles, and 
of the foreign courts of England, Holland, Sweden, and 
Austria, that he was prevaUed upon to spare his own flesh 
and blood. 

The Prussian courtiers imagined that they were about 
to have a milksop to reign over them. But they were 
grievously disappointed. At his father's death, in 1740, 
a complete change came over Frederick. The touch of 
the crown, and the royal robe, and the sceptre, seemed to 
infect his whole being. His head became full of daring 
schemes, and his heart shut out all sense of justice. He 
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had genius, a full treasury, and a well-disciplined army; 
and these, he thought, were enough. Might with him 
was everything. Eight was nothing. He determined to 
extend his kingdom and to win glory ; and an opportu- 
nity very soon appeared. 

A few months after Frederick's accession, Charles VI., 
emperor of Qermany, died, leaving Austria, Hungary, 
and Bohemia to his daughter, Maria Theresa. Never had 
a sovereign better claims upon public sympathy. She 
was twenty-four years of age, beautiful and queen-lika 
She had given both her heart and her hand to Francis of 
Loraine. The different races over which her father had 
ruled were attached to her. The chief foreign powers 
had sworn to uphold her right,* and to oppose her would 
involve the whole of Europe in war. But Frederick, 
although he was one of those who were bound to support 
her, acted the villain. Professing the utmost good- will 
to the young queen, he collected guns, and ammunition, 
and soldiers. Indignantly denying that he meant any 
harm whatever, he entered Maria Theresa's province of 
Silesia, and before an Austrian army could interfere he 
had taken possession of the whole of it. The effect of 
this sudden aggression was dreadful Like a huge crag 
hurled into a lake, it threw the whole surface of society 
into commotion, and brought the nations into violent 
collision. The Elector of Bavaria was emboldened to 
claim a great part of Maria Theresa's inheritance, and 
France supported him. Other European powers ranged 
themselves on one or other of the two sides, and fell into 
deadly conflict. The Pretender, Charles Edward, took 
advantage of the distraction to make a descent upon Bri- 
tain ; and the English and French colonists in America 
and Asia attacked each other. Thus the flame of war 

* They had agreed to a new law of succession which her father 
had proposed, and which was called the Fragmaifl^ Saiwivm. 
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which the King of Prussiff had kindled ran round the 
world, wasting countries and devouring men. 

In the meantime Frederick was playing the part of a 
time-server. While the powers whom he had embroiled 
were disabling each other, he was coolly looking after his 
own interests. When he saw Maria Theresa almost over- 
whelmed by her enemies, he promised to come over to 
her side if she would give up all claim to Silesia. When 
she rallied and became powerful, he began to dread her 
resentment, broke his promise, and went back to her 
foes. Again the tide of war turned against her, and 
again he changed sides. In 1745 he had concluded peace 
with Maria Theresa^ he had wrung from her an acknow- 
ledgment of his claim to Silesia, and he had gained 
the high position of being considered the arbiter of 
Europe. 

This injustice, however, had been preparing its own 
punishment It had roused within the heart of Maria 
Theresa a determined hatred of Frederick. And now she 
spared no means, and rested neither night nor day until 
she had formed a league against him. Accordingly, in 
1756, he found himself in a perilous state. Austria, 
France, Eussia, Sweden, Saxony, and the Germanic Con- 
federation were in arms against him, and bent upon 
dividing his domains amongst them. They had far more 
money, and twenty times more men. His kingdom, flat 
and straggling, was open at any point to their invasion. 
It was the general opinion throughout Europe that Prus- 
sia was a doomed country. In this war (generally known 
as the Seven Years' War) there were several changes of 
fortune. At first, with the help of Great Britain, Fre- 
derick stood his ground. With wonderful rapidity he 
faced the hostile armies before they could unite; and in 
one year he defeated the French at Rosbach, the Austrians 
at Leuthen, and the Russians at Zomdorf. His people 
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were in raptures, and even in London the streets were 
illuminated, and copies of bis portrait were sold in hun- 
dreds. Then, however, the tide of events turned. Hjs 
foes were far too numerous, and came pressing upon him 
from all sides. His brave battalions were broken and 
scattered, and his territories were overrun and wasted. 
In the madness of hunger the inhabitants devoured the 
seed-corn, famine arose, disease followed, and whole vil- 
lages became tenantless. The king himself was worn by 
care to a skeleton. Despair had taken hold upon him, 
and he looked upon the grave as his only door of escape. 
" I will not survive the ruin of my country !" was his 
frequent declaration; and he carried about with him a 
quick poison in a small glass case. But in Frederick's 
greatest perplexity he was saved by a lucky chance. 
Elizabeth of Bussia died, leaving her throne to her 
nephew Peter, an enthusiastic admirer of the King of 
Prussia. Not only did this prince withdraw his troops 
from the Austrian alliance, but he joined in person the 
Prussian army. About the same time, too, England and 
France made peace and retired from the war. Austria 
was thus left alone on the field, and Frederick was now 
more than a match for her. He drove her from his terri- 
tories, forced her to conclude a peace, and retained pos- 
session of Silesia, after nearly the whole of Europe had 
combined to wrest it from him. 

The remainder of Frederick's reign was almost entirely 
free from war; but he was never at rest. He was an 
active spirit, coilstantly moving about and touching the 
springs of government with his own hand. In summer 
he was up at three, and in winter at four. A basket filled 
with letters, despatches, and reports of every kind, was 
then placed before him. Patiently he opened and read 
them all, and marked emphatically on the back of eacsh 
what answer he wanted to be given. When he was done. 
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it was abont eight o'clock, and the adjutant-general was 
admitted, and received his orders in a few words. He 
then went out and reviewed his guards, prying into every 
particular of their accoutrements and discipline. By the 
time he returned, his four secretaries had written out in 
an official form the answers to the letters and despatches.. 
Snatching up some of them at random, he ran his eye 
over them ; and woe to the writers if he hit upon any 
blunders! In this manner he bustled about all day, 
interfering with agriculture, commerce, education, and 
everything connected with the welfare of his subjects. 
When evening came, he generally abandoned himself to 
literary pleasures. For that purpose he had allured to 
his court a company of authors ; and, among others, the 
great Voltaire had been his guest. He entertained them 
at supper, threw aside his dignity, and called upon them 
to forget that he was a king. Literature and religion 
were discussed, compliments were paid, jests were bandied 
about, and one of the liveliest and the wittiest was 
Frederick himself. 

Frederick in his old age has become familiar to the 
English reader through the vigorous picture in Carlyle's 
"History." He is described by that great writer as a 
singular little figure that "used to be seen sauntering 
on the terraces of Sans Souci for a short time in the 
afternoon." His body was worn and bent by age and 
toil. He wore a battered cocked-hat, a faded blue coat 
with red facings, a yellow waistcoat soiled with snuff, 
and long military boots unblackened and unbrushed; 
and in his hand he swung about a stick, rough from the 
woods. Yet, in spite of all this, his countenance had a 
right royal air. His mouth was firm; his nose was 
prominent, and "rather flung into the air under its 
old cocked-hat;'' and his gray eye had the penetrat- 

L 
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ing, steadfast look of one who had been bom to com-* 
mand. 

This great king died in 1786. His subjects long re- 
membered him as '' Father Fritz," and historians have 
generally regarded him as the founder of the IVossiaji 
monarchy. 



Eighth Period. 

Prom the French Revolution till the Present Time. 
(A.D. 1789 to KT>. 1864.) 



THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

In 1774, when Louis XVL began to reign, the state of 
French society was very corrupt. The king himself was 
a good-natured weakling, spending the greater part of his 
time in making locks. The nobles were reckless liber- 
tines, squandering the proceeds of their estates on the 
pleasures of Paris. The clergy were earthly and sensual ; 
and many of the literary men were infidels or atheists. 
Under such leaders the mass of the people were entirely 
neglected. They were allowed to grow up in ignorance, 
vice, and misery. A great part of their earnings was 
wrung from them by the tax-gatherers. Famine often 
attacked them; and when they cried to their rulers for 
bread, some of them were seized and hanged upon gal- 
lows forty feet higL There were now above twenty 
millions of these half-naked, haggard, and hungry crea- 
tures, drudging in the fields of France, or herding to- 
gether in the low favhouvgs of Paria They had been 
treated like wild beasts; they had therefore grown to be 
wild b asts; and they only watched an opportunity to 
tear their oppressors to pieces. 
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This opportunity soon came. For some years the 
French Government had been plunging deeper and deeper 
into debt. In 1789 it was found necessary to call a meet- 
ing of the States-General; that is, a parliament consist- 
ing of three Houses, — ^the Nobles, the Clergy, and the 
Commons ; and on the 5th of May they met at Versailles. 
Now, it chanced that the Commons (or, as they were called, 
the Third Estate) were composed of intelligent men from 
the middle classes. These claimed to be the chief part of 
the parliament, since they were the representatives of by 
far the greater part of the nation. Accordingly, they 
called upon the two other Houses to forego the old cus- 
tom of sitting in separate halls, and to join them. On 
receiving a refusal, they formed themselves into the 
National Assembly, and went on to deliberate upon the 
grievances of the nation. The king was wroth, and one 
morning shut the doors of their hall against them ; but 
they adjourned, — first to a tennis-court, and then to a 
church. The king then addressed them in their own 
hall, and after charging them what they were to do, com- 
manded them to disperse ; but after he had gone, Mira- 
beau, their great leader, declared — " We are here at the 
command of the people, and nothing but the bayonet 
shall drive us hence." The king threatened them with 
his Swiss and German guards ; but they continued sitting, 
and in course of time they were joined by the two other 
Houses. 

Now was the time for the people asserting their free 
dom; and all Paris to a man supported the National 
Assembly. The streets and cafe^ were alive with groups 
of eager politicians. In the garden of the Falais-Hoyal 
stood a table, on which any demagogue might mount and 
harangue. The excitement waxed greater and greater, 
until, on the 12th of June, it burst into action. On that 
day a report was spread that the foreign guards were 
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about to inarch against the city, and the citizens went 
mad with fear and indignation. The cry, " To arms 1 " 
arose, and ran through every street. The shops of ar- 
mourers were spoiled ; the smithies rang with the din of 
workmen forging pikes; the steeples filled the air with 
alarm-peals; and amid all the hubbub women sewed 
tricolors, or badges of red, white, and blue, and men 
hurried to enrol themselves in patriotic bands. On the 
14th their fury turned itself against a definite object. 
Their indignation was then roused by the sight of the 
huge prison of Paris, with its eight grim towers, and its 
remorseless cannons threatening the city. The cry was 
raised, " To the Bastille ! To the Bastille !" and instantly 
a tide of black, rugged, and wild faces flowed in that 
direction, and surged round the building like angry 
waves round a lofty rock. Some of them were killed or 
wounded by shot from the battlements; but, like a wild 
beast, the mob only grew more furious at the sight of its 
own blood. In desperation many plans of assault were 
tried. Some burned straw, to set the building on fire; 
others turned cannon against the walls; other^ with fire- 
engines squirted water to wet the touch-holes of the guns 
within; and by far the greater number did nothing but 
rage and rave like maniacs. At the end of four hours 
the garrison yielded to this terrible tempest of human 
beings. The drawbridge was lowered ; the crowd rushed 
in ; and the Bastille was taken. When the news reached 
Versailles, the king exclaimed, " Why, this is a revolt I " 
" No, Sire ! " said one of the courtiers, " it is a revolu- 
tion." After this there came a lull ; but on the 5th of 
October hunger roused the people again. A young wo- 
man rushed through the streets, beating a drum, and 
crying, "Bread! bread!" Immediately she was sur- 
rounded by a number of her own sex; and under a wild 
impulse it was resolved that they should go to Versailles, 
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and petition the king and the National Assembly to give 
them food. As they marched through the city, all the 
females that they met — old street-hags, market-wives, 
housemaids, and dressmakers— were forced to join them. 
A wild rabble of eight or ten thousand, they set out 
from Paris, along dirty roads and under a rainy sky, 
beating drums, and brandishing broom-sticks, pokers, 
and rusty firelocks. A company of the Bastille volun- 
teers brought up the rear, and after some time the French 
and National Guards, who were all in favour of the 
people, followed. During the next night the palace of 
Versailles was enclosed by a restless multitude, who 
kindled a large fire, roasted a war-horse, feasted upon its 
fiesh and upon loaves and sausages, and debated their 
grievances. On the next day, after a scuffle with the 
royal body-guard, they insisted not only that the king 
should give them food, but that he should go back with 
them, and live in Paris. It would have been dangerous 
to refuse; and therefore on that very day he removed 
with his family to the Tuileries, and thus placed himself 
in the very clutches of the mob. 

When time passed by, and the uproar in Paris did not 
abate, the court became alarmed. During 1789 and 1790 
several of the princes of the blood and the higher nobility 
fled from the country, and sought aid from foreign Gov- 
ernments to crush the Be volution. In 1791 the king and 
the royal family tried to escape, but were arrested at 
Varennes, and brought back to Paris. In 1792 Prussia 
and Austria, stirred up by the French emigrants, declared 
war against France. Enraged at all these things, many 
of the people became republicans, and began to suspect 
that the king was corresponding with their enemies. In 
August 1792 they forced the Tuileries, cut the Swiss 
guard to pieces, and shortly afterwards imprisoned the 
royal family. They beheaded Louis XYL on the 21st of 
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January 1793, and the Queen Marie- Antoinette in the 
following October. 

Meanwhile the form of government had been passing 
through many changes. The power had been taken from 
the king by the National Assembly, or the parliament of 
the privileged classes. The National Assembly had given 
place to the Legislative Assembly, or the parliament of the 
citizens. The Legislative Assembly had been succeeded 
by the National Convention, or the parliament of the 
lower classes. Thus the king, the privileged classes, and 
the citizens had all been forced to lay down their autho- 
rity, and now, in 1793, the mob was supreme. And, like 
animals who have long been shut up, they were intoxi- 
cated with liberty, and nothing would satisfy them but a 
thorough revolution. The monarchy was overthrown, 
and a Eepublic set up. The church was destroyed, and 
the Goddess of Eeason, personated by a painted woman 
from the opera^ was installed as an object of worship. 
Even the very names of the years, seasons, months, and 
days were changed. There was no aristocracy; but all 
men were equal, wore red woollen caps, and addressed 
each other by the title of " Citizen." It was the age of 
"Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity." 

Then came the Reign of Terror in France. At the 
head of the Government were a band of remorseless men, 
who, for their own safety, had sworn to crush every aris- 
tocrat. Li every township sat a committee of twelve, 
ready to pounce upon suspected persons. Every day 
through the streets of Paris rolled the death-tumbrils, 
filled with awe-stricken wretches on their way to the 
guillotine. When these victims were women, their hair 
was often cut off and made into wigs; and when they 
were men, their skins were sometimes tanned into leather. 

But these red republicans, after slaughtering their ene- 
mies, soon began to slaughter each other. The Moun- 
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taineers, or Jacobins, exterminated the Girondins. Robes- 
pierre, the leader of the Jacobins, then brought his ac- 
complice, Danton, to the guillotine. Robespierre, in his 
turn, fell under the same fate ; and soon afterwards his 
X)arty was overpowered. The last rising of the people, 
called the Insurrection of the Yendemiaire, was sum- 
marily quelled, on the 4th of October 1795, by the cannon 
of an artillery officer called Napoleon Bonaparte. 

With the French Revolution the strife between kings 
was ended, and the strife between kings and their peoples 
began ; and ever since that time the revolutionary spirit 
has possessed the nations of Europe, and has been burst- 
ing forth at intervals. 
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NAPOLEON L 

At the dose of the Eighteenth Century, France was still 
unsettled. An ineffective body, called the Directory, was 
at the head of the Government j the people were still 
restless and disorderly; and the country was beset on every 
side by foreign foes. To a man who could conquer and 
rule, the way to supreme power was open ; and this man 
appeared in the person of Napoleon Bonaparte, who was 
the son of Charles Bonaparte, a Corsican nobleman, and 
was bom at Ajaocio in 1769. 

Napoleon's rise was rapid. After attending the mili- 
tary schools at Brienne and Paris, he was appointed a 
lieutenant in the artillery. He brought himself into 
notice by the ' aid which he gave in taking the town of 
Toulon in 1793. He became still better known by the 
effective manner in which he suppressed the insurrection 
of the yend6miaire. His influence .was still further in- 
creased by his marriage in 1796 with the widow Josephine 
Beauhamais ; and in that same year, at the age of twenty- 
six, he was appointed general of the army in Italy. 

Napoleon now stood forth before Europe as the most 
remarkable man of the age. Although his stature was 
small, his appearance was most imposing. He had a 
lofty forehead, a quick and piercing eye, a firm mouth, 
and a strong chin. His whole countenance was expres- 
sive of deep thought, rapid insight, an iron force of will, 
and a daring ambition. Amid the noise of battle all 
these qualities came into active play. To scan the enemy's 
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army, to detect the weak point, and to hurl masses of 
troops against tliat point, was the work of an instant. 
If his soldiers failed in the attack, he was immediately 
among them, setting shot and shell at defiance, rallying 
them, and driving them to a fresh onset If they were 
again nnsuccessf ul, he had a battalion of picked men, who 
charged, and rarely failed to throw the foe into hopeless 
ront With these new tactics he confounded the Aus- 
trian generals who were in Italy. They complained that 
he disregarded the old laws of warfare ; but he went on 
answering all their objections with the voice of his cannon. 
With 30,000 men, miserably equipped, he defeated an 
army of more than twice the number, in eight different 
battles ; and in 1797 he returned to Paris with the intel- 
ligence, that he had forced the King of Sardinia to make 
a humiliating peace, and that he had driven the Aus- 
trians out of Italy. Then, like one who had " drunk 
delight of battle," he burned once more to be in the field 
Grand dreams of conquest were already passing before 
his mind, and he resolved to conquer the old realm of 
Egjrpt, and thus to interrupt the communication of Bri- 
tain with her East Indian colonies. This plan was car- 
ried out with his usual rapidity. While Europe was daily 
expecting to see him make a descent upon the shores of 
England, he was on his way to the mouths of the Nila 
After taking Alexandria, he pushed his way into the 
heart of the land, marching over glaring sands, and amid 
a burning atmosphere alive with noxious insects. In 
July 1798, he came upon a large army of Mamelukes 
drawn up near the Pyramids. " Soldiers ! ^ cried he, 
" from the tops of those huge piles forty ages look down 
upon you ;" and then he gave the order to charge, ffis 
men poured in a ceaseless storm of shot ; the enemies 
fled before the "King of Fire," as they called him ; hun- 
dreds of them plunged into the Nile; and £!gypt was 
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virtually conquered. It is true that in the meantime his 
fleet had been destroyed at Aboukir Bay by Nelson, and 
that when he invaded Syria he was foiled at the siege of 
Acre by Sir Sydney Smith ; but he returned to France 
with increased renown. He was hailed with shouts that 
rent the air; his party now became strong enough to 
overthrow the Directory and to set up a new govern- 
ment, consisting of three consuls ; and he was made the 
First, or Chief Consul. 

Victory had raised Napoleon to the chief power, and 
victory, he saw, could alone uphold him. " A newly-born 
government," said he, " must dazzle and astonish ; when 
it ceases to do that, it must fall" Accordingly, in 1800, 
he astonished Europe by one of the most daring schemes 
of modern times. This was nothing else than to advance 
into Italy by the Great St Bernard, and fall unawares 
upon the Austrians, who had again seized upon that 
country. His troops clambered and panted across the 
Alps, dragging the heavy cannons after them, startling 
the echoes of the old mountains with the roll of drums 
and the braying of the war-trumpets, passing along 
giddy heights, where noije but the hunter and herdsman 
had ever ventured before, and descended like an ava- 
lanche upon the plains of Italy. The mightiest results 
followed. The power of Austria was laid prostrate at the 
battle of Marengo; when 1802 had come, the hostile 
nations had made treaties with France ; and, after a har- 
assing war of ten years, the French were blessed with 
peace. Amid the general joy, Paris was illuminated night 
after night ; and day after day crowds loitered round the 
Tuileries to catch a glimpse of the great " pacificator." 
Now was the time for Napoleon setting in motion his 
plans for assuming the title of sovereign ; and in 1804 he 
was successful. Claiming to be the successor of Charle- 
magne, he took the title of Emperor ; and in 1805 he went 
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to Milan, and declared himself King of Italy by putting 
the iron crown of the old Longobards on his head. 

Napoleon had now reached a height almost dreadful to 
contemplate. He stood alone like a god, and no one 
shared his counsels. In his own eyes he seemed to be 
the most important being in the world ; and he talked of 
his "destiny" as if it were the great end to be wrought 
out in that age. Europe was a stage on which, with the 
tramp of armies and the boom of cannon, he was to play 
the part of conqueror. Kings were creatures to be made 
and unmade at his pleasure, and crowns ;were presents to 
be shared between himself and his family. Accordingly, 
at intervals during the next few years, he rushed through 
the Continent like a tornado, overwhelming all opposi- 
tion. He disabled Austria at the battle of Austerlitz in 
1805, and Prussia at the battle of Jena in 1806 ; and by 
the victory of Friedland in 1807 he forced Eussia to sue 
for peace. With the exception of Great Britain, all 
Europe was now at his mercy. He added Switzerland, 
part of Italy, and part of Germany to his own empire. 
The crown of Holland he gave to his brother Louis, that 
of Spain to his brother Joseph, and that of Naples to his 
brother-in-law, Murat. He had reached the pinnacle of 
his greatness in 1810, when, divorcing Josephine, he mar- 
ried Maria Louisa, daughter of the Emperor of Austria. 

But in 1812 came the turning-point of his career. In 
that year the Eussians declared war against him ; and in 
the height of his pride he resolved to go and strike a blow 
at the very heart of their country. With great pomp, and 
at the head of one of the grandest armies that was ever 
seen in Europe, he set out from Pans. Setting the coming 
winter at defiance, he crossed the Niemen, defeated the 
Eussians at Smolensk, and drove them before him. But 
when he came to Moscow he found that city deserted and 
burned, the surrounding country wasted, and famine 
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staring npon him on every side. In vain he sued for 
peace. There was no resource for him bnt to retreat 
over the blighted country through which he had come. 
The Cossacks then began to hover round his rear and to 
cut off the stragglers ; the Russian winter, with its ter- 
rible fangs, seized upon his men; and his grand army 
wasted away, till 400,000 had been left dead in the snow. 
Stung with chagrin, he abandoned the remnant to the 
command of his generals, rode on through Europe in 
disguise, and slunk into Paris at midnight. In the mean- 
time the cause of Napoleon had received another blow in 
a different part of Europe. The British had aU along 
been his inveterate foes. The Prime Minister Pitt had 
hired the great nations to rise against him. Admiral 
Horatio Nelson had destroyed his fleets at Aboukir Bay 
and Trafalgar. And in the course of time there had 
appeared Sir Arthur Wellesley, afterwards the Duke of 
Wellington, a leader worthy to cope with him. In 1808 
that general had landed in Spain to aid the Spaniards 
in expelling Joseph Bonaparte, and in throwing off 
the French yoke. Napoleon sneered at him as "the 
Sepoy general,'' and ordered his marshals to drive him 
into the sea ; but the Sepoy general proved invincible. 
During six bloody campaigns he foiled the French at 
every point ; inflicted severe blows upon them at Tala- 
vera, Salamanca, and Vittoria; beat them from post to 
post, until in 1814 he drove them across the Pyrenees, 
and defeated them in their own country at Toulouse. 

Napoleon was now brought very low; but no one 
pitied him. Those nations whom he had trampled down, 
rose against him in his hour of weakness in an over- 
whelming mass. He brought into play all the resources 
of his wonderful genius ; but they overthrew him at the 
battle of Leipsic, invaded France, and took Paris. He 
was forced to abdicate on the 11th of April 1814, and 
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to retire to the Italian island of Elba with the empty 
title of emperor; and the House of Bourbon was re- 
stored to the throne of France in the person of Louis 
XVIIL 

The ambitious spirit of Napoleon, however, was not 
yet crushed. During the following summer and winter 
his brain was engrossed with plans for regaining his lost 
position. One of these was to raise the discontented 
nations of Italy, Poland, and Hungary, and at their head 
to overturn the old thrones of Europe. In March, there- 
fore, the whole Continent was startled with the news that 
Napoleon had landed in the south of France. As he 
advanced northwards, he was greeted everywhere with 
shouts of " Long live the Emperor." Armies were sent 
to capture him; but, at the sight of his well-known 
figure, they went over to him in a body. He entered 
Paris in triumph ; and instantly, with marvellous daring 
and rapidity, prepared single-handed to fight the whole 
of Europe, which was fast arming itself against hiuL 

But all his efforts came to nought. On the 18th of 
June 1815, he found himseK face to face with Wellington 
at Waterloo. That general, with cool and obstinate cau- 
tion, was bent upon making the most of every circum- 
stance. He knew that the Prussians, under Blucher, 
were marching to his aid ; he therefore resolved in the 
meantime to act on the defensive, and he drew up his 
men in squares. During the whole day these squares 
stood firm like rocks, and allowed the French battalions 
like furious waves, to break themselves against them. At 
length in the evening the guns of Blucher were heard ; 
Wellington ordered his men to form into line and advance ; 
the Prussians joined in the charge; and the power of 
Napoleon was levelled in the dust. 

After attempting to escape to America, Napoleon was 
banished to St Helena. In 1821 a cancer in the stomach. 
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with which heliad long been afflicted, became fatal As 
he lay in delirium on his death-bed, there arose a storm 
which recalled to his disordered senses the noise of battle ; 
and '' t^te d'arm6e/' (t^ hood of the carmy^ were his last 
words. 
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NICHOLAS OF RUSSIA. 

Nicholas was the third son of the Emperor Paul, and 
was bom on the 7th of July 1796. On the 1st of Decem- 
ber 1825, his eldest brother, Alexander L, died ; his second 
brother, the Grand Duke Constantine, had meanwhile 
given up all claim to the throne ; and Nicholas therefore 
became Czar. 

Scarcely had he been seated on the throne when his 
power to command was severely tested. Some troops 
were drawn up in front of the imperial winter palace at 
« St Petersburg, to give in their allegiance. Instead of 
doing this, the officers stepped forward and declared 
Nicholas a usurper, and the soldiers cried out '* Constan- 
tine and the Constitution." At this critical moment the 
young king appeared, with his whole presence breathing 
the air of authority. " Eetum to your ranks ! " he thun- 
dered forth; "obey — ^kneel !" The soldiers, overawed, 
grounded their arms. The ringleaders were confounded; 
in the meantime other troops were brought up; and the 
mutiny was crushed. 

Nicholas now became one of the most remarkable 
sovereigns in Europe. His figure was above six feet in 
height, and muscular, and handsome. His spirit was 
proud and overbearing. He gloried in being a despot , 
and declared that despotism was best fitted for his people. 
His was the mind that thought and determined for all 
the Russians. At St Petersburg he spoke a word ; the 
telegraphs flashed it through one half of Europe, and a 
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third part of Asia ; and it was instantly obeyed througli- 
out one-seventh of the habitable globe. His army, too, 
was most formidable. It was one million strong ; and so 
excessively had he drilled it, that tne soldiers had ceased 
to think and act for themselves. This great mass of 
human beings, in fact^ had become a machine, which was 
moved and turned by the breath of one man. 

The ambition of Nicholas was gigantic. His own vast 
empire did not satisfy him. The great object of his life 
was to conquer Turkey, and thus to become the predo- 
minating power both in Europe and in Asia, and be vir- 
tually the ruler of the world. With keen attention, there- 
fore, he watched the disordered state of that country ; 
and he was wont to compare the Turkish Gk)vernment to 
an old man whose constitution was fast breaking up. 
At first his policy was wily. He was afraid that Britain 
would interfere with his ambition ; and he plied every art 
to entice the British to connive at his designs, or to stand 
idly by. But when he found that Britain was determined 
to uphold the right, his policy became rash. In 1853 he 
claimed the right of protecting the Greek Church in Tur- 
key. When this right was denied, he took possession of 
Moldavia and Wallachia. The result was that Turkey 
declared war; Britain and France joined her; and the 
combined forces were chiefly turned against Sevastopol, a 
stroDgly.fortified seaport in the Crimea. 

It was thought at first that the allies would soon bring 
the war to a successful end. In September 1854, the 
British army, under Lord Eaglan, and the French army, 
under Marshal St Amaud, landed in the Crim^ without 
opposition. On the 20th of that same month they en- 
countered the Russians, under Prince Menschikofi^ on the 
banks of the Alma ; and after a brilliant charge overthrew 
them. After they had sat down in front of Sevastopol, 
they again defeated the enemy at Balaklava and Inkerman. 

M 
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But they were soon assailed by more deadly foes than 
the Russians. For many days the atmosphere continued 
laden with moisture, and drenching showers f elL These 
were succeeded by severe frost and snow. And to brave 
this trying weathet the British were totally unprepared. 
Their bodies were worn out with digging the trenches be- 
fore the beleaguered city. Their uniforms were falling to 
pieces. Their food was stinted and unwholesome, and 
they had nothing but a frail tent to shield them from the 
elements. It happened, therefore, that cholera and other 
virulent epidemics broke out in the camp. A great part 
of the soldiers sickened, and either died on the field or 
were removed to the hospital ; and of those who remained, 
many contracted the seeds of diseases from which they 
never recovered. Yet in spite of all these disasters, Bri- 
tish endurance, backed by French valour, triumphed. 
The allies carried on the siege vigorously during the fol- 
lowing summer, and on the dth of September 185S they 
carried the city by storm. Sevastopol was then demo- 
lished ; and in the beginning of 1856 Russia was forced 
to abandon her designs against Turkey, and agree to a 
peace. 

During this war death had made as great havoc among 
the leaders as among the common soldiers. Marshal St 
Arnaud, Lord Raglan, and Prince Menschikoff had all 
been cut off. Nicholas, too, had died on the 2d of March 
1855, leaving his throne to his son Alexander, the present 
czar. 
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NAPOLEON III. 

Chasuh Lottis INTapolbon Boitapabte was the third son 
of Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland, and of Hortense 
Beauharnais, the step-daughter of Napoleon L ; and he waa 
bom at the Tuileries in 1808. At the fall of the Emperor 
in 1815, the Bonapartes became exilea. Hortense and her 
family were forced to leave France ; and for several years 
they divided their time between Switzerland and Italy. 

When Louis Napoleon had reached manhood, there 
were few signs of greatness about him. His person was 
short. His eyes were small and duU j his nose was large 
and meaningless ; and his whole countenance was without 
expression. His speech was slow, and the books which 
he was constantly writing shewed no originality. But, at 
the same time, he was most ambitious. Ever since his two 
brothers, and the son of his great uncle had died, he had 
claimed to be the heir of the House of Bonapart& The 
French nation now became his study. He began to talk 
mysteriously about his '^ destiny ;" and his mind was 
now filled with the grand project of entering Prance, 
raising the people, and setting up the empire in his own 
person. 

His first attempts to carry out this project were ridicu- 
lous. 

On the 30th of October 1836, he appeared in the bar- 
rack-yard of Strasbourg, arrayed in the well-known garb 
of his uncle, and attended by a number of adventurers 
playing the part of a general's staff. One of the officers 
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of the garrison, named Yandrey, then came forward, and 
proclaimed to the soldiers that a revolution had broken 
ont in Paris, and that this was the newly-elected Emperor. 
Bat the soldiers did not shew the enthusiasm that was ex- 
pected ; and while Louis Napoleon stood hesitating about 
what should be done next, a choleric colonel, named Tal- 
andier, burst upon the scena That officer ordered the 
gates to be shut, strode up to the mock emperor, tore off 
his decorations, seized him, and locked him up. Louis 
Napoleon was then tried; and the French king, Louis 
Philippe, treating him as a harmless enthusiast, gave him 
J^600, and banished him to America. 

Equally absurd was his next attempt. In August 
1840 he set sail from England, and landed at Boulogne 
with a staff of sham officers and a performing eagle. With 
great pomp he marched up to the barrack-yards and called 
upon the soldiers to support him. But the tame eagle 
refused to play its part ; the soldiers turned out ; and, 
while attempting to retreat to his vessel, he was caught. 
He was tried at Paris, and sentenced to imprisonment for 
life in the castle of Ham, a small town among the marshes 
of the Somme ; and men thought that the '' destiny" of 
Louis Napoleon was now fulfilled. 

But fortune, which had buffeted him about so much, 
began at last to be kind to him. A certain Dr Conneau 
obtained leave from the Grovemment to share his impri- 
sonment. This devoted friend of the Bonapartes then set 
about planning an escape. In March 1846 masons came 
to repair the castle, and he seized this opportunity to exe- 
cute his plans. His first step was to make a lay figure, as 
like his fellow-prisoner as possible. His next was to pro- 
cure a labourer's dress, worn, and soiled with lime. One 
morning the lay figure was placed in Louis Napoleon's 
bed; and Louis Napoleon put on the labourer's garb, 
drew a slouched hat over his brows, and with a clownish 
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gait walked past the sentinels and out into the town. In 
a neighbouring lane he found a carriage waiting, sprang 
into it, and sped toward the Belgian frontier. Mean- 
while, Dr Conneau was busily engaged in diverting the 
suspicions of the governor of the castle. That official 
came as usual to pay his respects to ''the prince," as 
Louis Napoleon was called. The first time he was put 
off by being told that the prince was ill and in bed. The 
second time he was allowed to open the door of the room, 
and to see, as he thought, his prisoner in a sound sleep. 
The third time he insisted upon rousing him ; and then 
the alarm was given. But by this time Louis Napoleon 
was beyond the reach of pursuit, and was soon sailing 
across the channel on his way to England. 

In 1848 the way to the throne, which Louis Napoleon 
had twice tried to force, was now suddenly opened up 
before him. Ever since the great Revolution of 1789 the 
French had been discontented and fickle. In 1830 they 
had expelled Charles X, the last of the Bourbons ; and now 
they overturned the throne of 'Hhe citizen king," Louis 
Philippe, and set up a Eepublic. At this crisis Louis Na- 
poleon appeared in France, and the name which he bore 
instantly made him popular. He was elected a member 
of the National Assembly, and was soon afterwards made 
President of the Eepublic. And now he felt that the 
crown, about which he had been dreaming so long, was 
within his reach ; and he began to take the most syste- 
matic plans for seizing it. He gathered round him cer- 
tain reckless adventurers, who, for a high prize, would 
dare and do anything. He filled the garrisons of Paris 
with regiments and officers who were devoted to him. 
He placed in the influential post of War Minister, St 
Amaud, a man who had lent himself to his designs. 
Towards the end of 1851 everything was ready for the 
*' ixjfwp d!^U3tJty^ as it was called ; and on the morning of 
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the 2d December the B^nblic began to be prostrated by 
a series of the most mthless blows. Hie newspapers were 
gagged. The chief statesmen and generals were arrested. 
The chief streets were occupied by the troops. The As- 
sembly met' to declare that the President had forfeited 
his chair ; but they were seized, pushed into the felons' 
vans, and carried to prison. The Supreme Court pro- 
ceeded to impeach the President ; but the judges were 
driven from the benches. Some patriots threw up barri- 
cades in the streets ; but the soldiers commenced an in- 
discriminate massacre of the citizens. Paris, once so 
brave, was now thoroughly crushed. The army then 
voted that the President should assume the sovereign 
power; the people throughout France saw that it would 
be dangerous not to follow their example \ and on the 2d 
of December 1852 he was proclaimed Emperor of the 
French, under the title of Napoleon IIL 

To draw away the attention of the French people from 
the government, now became the policy of Ks4>oleon 
ni. He therefore engaged in several great undertakinga 
Among these were the invasion of the Oimea in 1854, 
the wresting of Lombardy from Austria in 1859, and the 
improvement of the architecture of Pari& 
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JOSEPH GARIBALDI. 

Joseph Gabibaldi was brought np in a hardy manner. 
He was bom in 1807 at Nice, on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. The daily sight of the ships coming and going 
like living creatures stirred within him a love of adven- 
ture; and, in spite of the wishes of his father, he would 
be a sailor. He made several voyages, was thrice taken 
by pirates, and learned to look with calmness on the dan- 
gers of the deep. 

When Garibaldi had reached manhood, his appearance 
marked him out as a leader. His forehead was ample, 
his eyes were full of expression, and his face was hand- 
soma He had broad shoulders, and well-shaped and 
muscular limbs. His mind moved rapidly, his heart was 
fearless, and his whole being was animated by a love of 
liberty. 

Garibaldi's first blow in the cause of liberty was struck 
in South America, whither he had gone in 1836. He 
volunteered his services first to the republic of Bio Grande, 
and then to the republic of Monte Video; and they gave 
him the command of forces both by land and sea. Amid 
the magnificent scenery of that continent, under the re^ 
splendent sky, and surrounded by daring men of every 
race, he led an adventurous life. Enemies swarmed on 
every side. They surprised his little band in the forest. 
Their fleets cut off the retreat of his ships in the rocky 
bays. For twelve years he moved in an atmosphere of 
gunpowder and under a ceaseless shower of shot. On 
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one occasion, a ballet laid him senseless on the deck of 
his vessel; while still half -dead he was thrown into 
prison; and he was then hung by the wrists for two 
hours. But through all these hardships Garibaldi passed 
on triumphantly. Danger became familiar to him; and 
he could suffer even his wife and children to live in its 
presence. His senses grew sharper, and his thoughts 
more decisive; and so daring and rapid did his onsets 
become, that his foes were utterly disconcerted, and their 
shot flew harmlessly over his head. 

After leaving America, Garibaldi devoted himself to 
the cause of Italian freedom. Neither wealth nor honours 
could draw him away from this great object He stood 
prominently forward as one of the purest patriots whom 
the world had ever seen; and whenever an opportunity 
occurred^ he was ready to risk life, and family, and for- 
tune, for the sake of Italy. 

When Garibaldi landed at Nice in June 1848, the revo- 
lutionary spirit had sprung up in France and had spread 
through Europe; and in Italy, Lombardy had risen up 
against Austria, and Home had expelled the Pope. He 
was, therefore, hailed as the champion of his country. 
Volunteers of all ages, and from all parts, placed them- 
selves under his command ; and he began a mode of war- 
fare which baffled the enemy. His troops were cease- 
lessly manoeuvred among the mountains. They made 
forced marches hither and thither, bivouacked in the 
open air, caught oxen with the lasso, and roasted and ate 
them by the camp-fires. Garibaldi himself was the most 
watchful of leaders. In the guise of a peasant he would 
sometimes venture forth to reconnoitre; and when an 
attack was expected, he would often lie for a whole day 
upon a height cautiously sweeping the surrounding land- 
scape with a telescope. The result was, that the most 
daring deeds, during that war, were done by him. After 
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the revolution was crushed in Lombardy, he hurried to 
revive the forlorn hopes of the Eomans. At their head 
he drove back the French, who were advancing to restore 
the Pope, and routed the Neapolitans at Palestrina and 
Velletri. And when, in July 1849, he was forced to yield 
up Rome to the overwhelming troops of France, he re- 
fused to surrender, and began his famous retreat north- 
wards through Italy. The whole country was up in arms, 
to intercept him ; he was forced to march and counter- 
march during night; many of his soldiers were caught; 
others deserted; his wife, worn out by fatigue, died under 
his eyes; and he was left alone; but with unfailing nerve 
and skill he pursued his dangerous path, reached the 
shores of the Gulf of Qenoa, and escaped out of the 
country. 

In 1859, another blow was struck in the cause of Italy. 
In that year Victor Emmanuel, king of Sardinia^ aided 
by Napoleon III., emperor of the French, declared war 
against Francis Joseph, emperor of Austria. They de- 
feated the Austrians at Montebello, Magenta, and Solfer- 
ino, and wrested from them the province of Lombardy. 
In the meantime, the provinces of Parma, Modena, and 
Tuscany revolted from their dukes; and after an interval 
they placed themselves under the king of Sardinia. Dur- 
ing this war. Garibaldi burst once more upon the scene 
of history. The magic of his name was more potent than 
ever, and it drew around him crowds of enthusiastic 
Italians. He organised these into a battalion called ''The 
Chasseurs of the Alps," and at their head began his usual 
dashing tactics. At the very rumour that " Garibaldi 
was coming," the hearts of the Austrian soldiers melted 
within them; and they told each other that he was invul- 
nerable, and that bullets were flattened against his fore- 
head. He won the battles of Yarese and Oomo, and at 
the end of the war was raised to the rank of Greneral. 
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The most famous expedition of Garibaldi was in 1860. 
In April he heard that the island of Sicily had rebelled 
against its oppressor Francis IL, king of Naples. On the 
10th of May he appeared among the rebels and was 
hailed as their leader and deliverer. At the end of three 
months he had taken Palermo, driven the royal troops 
out of the island, crossed to the mainland, and was mardi- 
ing upon Naples. With shouts of "Viva Garibaldi!'^ 
towns opened their gates, and regiments came over to 
him. The royal family took refuge in the strong town 
of Gaeta, and lie entered the capital in triumph. March- 
ing out again, he defeated once more the rallying forces 
of the king; and the kingdom of Naples was won. Then 
he presented that kingdom to Victor Emmanuel; and re- 
fusing all reward, went home to till his farm on the small 
island of Caprera. 

This great hero's work is not yet done. Bome is still 
ruled by the Pope, and Venetia is still groaning under 
the yoke of Austria; and until all the parts of Italy are 
united into one free kingdom, Garibaldi wHl never rest 
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FIKST PERIOD. 

PROM THE BEGHranNG OP THE CHEISTTAN ERA TO THE DB- 
MEBiBERMENT OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

(A.D. 1 TO A.D. 805.) 

54—68. Reign of Nero. 

64. The First Persecution of the Christians. 
69. The Destruction of Jerusalem. 
138—161. Reign of Antoninus Pius. 
161 — 180. Reign of Marcus Aurelius. 

296. The Empire divided between four Emperors. 
306—327. Reign of Constantine. 

329. Constantinople nuule the Capital 



SECOND PERIOD. 

prom the BISMEMKSRMENT op the ROMAN EMPIRE TO 

CHARLEMAQNJg. 

(A.D. 895 TO A.D. 768.) 

410. Capture of Rome by Alabic the Qoth. 
429. Invasion of Africa by Genserio the Vandal 
433—453. Reign of Attila, king of the Huns. 
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449. Invasion of Britain by the Anglo-Saxons. 
452. The Foundation of Venice. 
465. Sack of Borne by Genseric. 
481. Foundation of the French Monarchy by Clovis. 
493. Foundation of the Kingdom, of the Ostrogoths 
in Italy by TnEODOEia 
533 — 534. Belisaeius conquers Africa. 
536. Belisarius takes Home. 
565. Death of Belisarius. 

568. The Lombards under Alboin invade Italy. 

569. Mahomet is bom at Mecca. 
622. Hegira^ or Flight of Mahomet. 

623 — 632. Mahomet subdues all Arabia. 
633 — 637. The Mahommedans under Khaled conquer 
Syria. 
698. The Mahommedans complete the conquest of 

the North Coast of Africa. 
711. The Mahommedans under Tarik begin to found 

a kingdom in Spain. 
732. Charles Martel, or "The Hammer," defeats the 
Mahommedans at Tours. 
752—768. Pepin the Short, formerly Mayor of the Palace, 
reigns as king of France. 
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4 

FROM THE BEIGN OF CHARLEMAGNE TO THE CRUSADES. 

(A.D. 768 TO A.D. 1095.) 

768—814. Reign of Charlemagne. 

800. Charlemagne crowned Emperor of the West. 
841. Charlemagne's Empire divided into the king- 
doms of France, Germany, and Italy. 
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850 — 862. Foundation of the Russian monarchy by 
Ruria 
866. Regnar Lodbrok the Sea-King put to death. 
871 — 901. Reign of Alfred the Great. 
889—907. The Magyars, a race from the foot of the 
Ural Mountains, found the Kingdom of 
Hungary. 
912. Normandy ceded by Charles the Simple to 

the Sea-King Rollo. 
1066. William of Normandy conquers England. 
1073—1085. HiLDEBRAND, or Popc Gregory VII., rules. 



FOURTH PERIOD. 

THE CRUSADES. 
(A.D. 1095 TO A.D. 1270.) 

1096. The armies of the First Crusade set out 

1139. Foundation of the Kingdom of Portugal 

1146. Second Crusade, led by Conrad, Emperor of 
Germany, and Louis VIL of Franca 
1171 — 1172. Conquest of Ireland. 

1189. Third Crusade, led by Richard Cobur-de- 
LiON and Philip Augustus. 

1202. Fourth Crusade, led by the Marquis Mont- 
serrat 

1215. Magna Charta. 

1217. Fifth Crusade, led by Andrew II. of Hungary. 

1228. Sixth Crusade, led by Frederick 11. of Ger- 
many. 

1248. Seventh Crusade, led by St Louis of France. 

1270. Eighth and last Crasade. 
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FIFTH PEEIOD. 

FBOM THE CBUSADES TO THE BBFOBMATIOljr. 
(A.D. 12T0 TO A.D. 1500.) 

1283. Conquest of Wales. 

1307. William Tell shoots Gessler. 

1315. Battle of Morgarten. 
1347—1354. EiENzr rules at Borne. 

1386. Battle of Sempach. 

1388. Margaret unites Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, under her rule. 
1445 — 1506. Columbus. 
1448—1492. Lorenzo de Medicl 

1492. Mahommedans are driven out of Spain. 

1492. Columbus discovers America, 

1498. Yasco de Gama doubles the Cape of Good 
Hope. 



SIXTH PEEIOD. 

FROM THE BEFOSMATION TO THE PEACE OF WESTPHAUA. 

(A.D. 1500 TO A.D. 1648.) 

1483—1548. Martin Luther. 
1491 — 1556. Ignatius Loyola. 

1517. Luther commences the Beformatlon. 

1521. Diet of Worms. 

1528. Protestantism established in Switzerland by 

Zwingle. 
1531. Protestantism established in Sweden. 
1539. Protestantism established in Denmark. 
1558. Protestantism finally established in England 

under Queen Elizabeth. 
1560. Protestantism established in Scotland by 

John Knox. 
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1572. Massacbe of St Bartholomew. 

1588. Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 

1605. Gunpowder Plot, 
1611—1632. Keign of Gustavus ADOLPHua 
1618—1648. Thii-ty Years' War. 
1624 — 1642. Ministry of Cabdinal EiCHEiiEir. 



SEVENTH PERIOD. 

PROM THE PEACE OF WESTPHALIA TO THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION. 
(A.D. 1648 TO A.D. 1789.) 

1643—1715. Reign of Louis XIV. 

1688. English Revolution. 
1689 — 1725. Reign of Peter the Great. 
1697—1718. Reign of Charles XII. of Swedea 

1701. Prussia formed into a kingdom by Fre- 
derick I. 
1701 — 1714. War of the Spanish Succession. 
1740—1786. Reign of Frederick the Great. 
1740 — 1748. War of the Austrian Succession. 

1772. Partition of Poland between Russia^ Prussia, 
and Austria. 
1775—1783. American War. 



EIGHTH PERIOD. 

FROM THE FRENCH REVOLUTION TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

(^D. 1789 TO A.D. 1864.) 

1789. Outbreak of the French Revolution. 

1792. France declared a Republic. 

1793. Louis XVI. guillotined. 
1793—1794. Reign of Terror. 
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1793. Nearly the whole of Europe in arms against 

Franca 
1796. End of the Revolution. 
1796. Napoleon obtains the command of the army 

in Italy. 

1798. His expedition to Egypt. 

1799. He is made First Consul 

1800. He defeats the Austrians at Marengo. 
1804 Becomes Emperor of the French. 

1805. His fleet defeated at Trafalgar by Nelson. 

1812. He invades Russia. 

1813. The nations of Europe combine against him. 
1814 He abdicates and retires to Elba. 

1815. He returns and is defeated by Wellington at 

Waterloo. 
1821. He dies at St Helena. 
1825—1855. Nicholas is Czar. 

1830. Second French Revolution and expulsion of 

Charles X. 

1848. Third French Revolution and expulsion of 

Louis Philippe. 

1849. Gakibaldt defends Rome against the French. 
1852. Louis Napoleon proclaimed Emperor of the 

French. 
1863. Beginning of the Russian War. 
1854 Battles of Alma, Balaklava^ and Inkerman. 

1855. Sack of Sevastopol. 

1856. End of the Russian War. 

1859. Italian war, and battles of Montebello, Ma- 

genta^ and Solferino. 

1860. Qaribaldi frees the kingdom of Naplea 
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